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THE CompUer of "English Grammar, 

adapted to the different Classes of Learners/' 

having been frequently solicited to publish an 

Abridgment of that woric, for the use of chiU ! 

dven commencing their grammatical studies^ 

iie hopes that the epitome which he now offers 

to the pyblip^ will be found useful and satis^c- , ,\ 

toiy. . i 

His chief view in presentinj^the book in thi^ 
forni; is, to preserve the larger work from being 
lorn and defaced by the younger scholars, in 
their first study of the general outline which it 
prescribesi and^ consequently, tp render th^ir 
|ipplication to each part both new and inviting, 1 
|lf a small volume is better adapted to the taste . 
[of children than a large one J and more readily | 
^engages their attention, from the apparent 
shortness of the road they have to travel, the ' 
Abridgment will thence derive, additional re- L 
commendations* To give these arguments' th0 
greatest weight, the book is neatly bound, ajod 
printed with a fair letter^ and on ^Qod paper. 

. • • ; / Digitized by Google 



iv LMRODUCXXON. 

A flight inspection of the manner in whici; 
the work is executed, will show that it is not in 
tended to supply the place, or supersede the use 
^-tlie original Grammar. If, however, thj 
Heachers of such cinldren as can deVirte but! 

small part of their time to this study, should 
think proper to make use of it, they will V>ot, ^ 
is imagined, find it more defective than abridgj 
ments commonly are. It exhibits a general 
scheme of the subjects of Grammar; and con-! 
tains definitions and rules, which the Gompilej 
Has endinivdred to tetider as exact, concise, and 
intelligible, as the nature of Uie subject woulc 
admit.' ^ 

• • . ■■ * - ■ * . 

The tutors Who may adopt this abridgmentj 
merely as an introduction to the larger Gmmj 
mar, will perceive in it a material advantage] 
which other shtjrt works do not possess; name^ 
ly, that the progress of their pupils will be ac-l 
celerated, and tte pleamiije erf study incieasedJ 
when tkey ^id themselves advanced td^a Grann 
ftiar, which exactly pursues the plan of the book| 
they have studied ; and whioli does not perplc^ 
them with new definitions, and discordant viewiji 
of the subject. The scholars also, who, in orth| 
er seminaries, may be confined to this epitome^ 
will be more remlily invked ^erwards to pur- 
sue the study of Giammar, when they perceive, 
from the intimate connection of the booksr the 
facility with winch the^i may impMi% ibem* 
selves in the art ' - / 
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It may justly be doubted, whether there is 
any ground for objection to the following com- 
pilation, on account of the additional cost it will 
occasion. The preservation of the larger Gram- 
mar, by using the Abridgment, may, in most 
instances, make amends for the charge of the . 
latter. But were this not the case, it is hoped 
the period has passed away, in which the ira- 
.portant business of education was, too often, * 
regulated or influenced by a parsimonious econ- 
omy. . , . . I 

The Compiler presumes that no objection 
can properly be made to the phraseology, from 
an idea that, in books of this kind, the language - 

^ should be brought down to the level with what 
famiharto childien. It is indeed indispensable, 
that our words and phrases should, without re- 
quiring much attention and explanation, be in- ' 
telHgible to young persons; but it will scarcely 

» be controverted, that il is better to lead them 
forward, and improVe their language, by proper 
examples, than to exhibit such as will confirm 

. them in a feeble and puerile mode of expres- 
sion. Children have language, as well as other 
things, to learn and cultivate; and if good mod- 
els are set before them, instruction and diligence . 
will soon make them understood, and liabit will 

. render them familiar and pleasing. Perhaps ^ 
there is no method by which this advantage ♦ 
may, in general, be more readily and effectual) \ , ^ 
produced, th;an by accustoming children to rr.-. ^ 

A 2 <* 
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miRODUCTION. 



msk to memory^ seiueoces ia wkicli the words 
'^me properly chosei% and the construction and 

arraugement correct. This was one object 
vluch the Compiler had in view, when he com- 
posed tbeGraomar of which this is an epitome ; 

and he hopes tliat lie has not altogether failed 

in his endeavors to attain it* 

• ■ ' .■ • ■ ■ 

But on this point, or on any other part of the 
work, it belongs not to him to determine : the 
whole must be referred to the decision of the im- 
partial and judicious reader, 

HoldgOte^ near York^ 1797. 
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THE mn#A and efeven#& editions of this \vork. " 

have been much enlarged and improved. .Ex- 
ercises adapted to the rules^ have^, ia many in^ / 
stances, been copiously supplied. In partieular, 
the exercises iii parsing have not only been veiy . 
considerably augmented J they have ^so.been 
moulded into a new form and arrang^iieient^ " 
which the author hopes will facihtate to young 
persons the acquisition of this fundamental part 
of grammatical knowledge. 

An abridgment must necessarily be concise, 
and it will^ in some points, be obscure. Those ^ 
teachers, therefore, who do not make use of the 
author's larger grammar in their schools^ will 
fmd an advantage by consulting it themselves. 
Many of the rules and posttioiis ar^ fti tliat 
work, supported and illustrated by particular 
disquisitions ; and the connexion of the whole 
system is cl^rly exhibited. The mx^teenth edv' 
tion of the duodecimo Grammar, has, in these 
respects,, received considerable improvements. 
The Grammar and Exercises in two voluooies 
oclavo, may be consulted with still greater ad* 
vantage. ^ . V 

Hok^ate^ near, Yorkj 1803. / ^ 
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EJS GLISH GRAMMAR. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR is Uie art of speak- 
ing and writing the £Dglish language with pro;* 
priety. * - V • • 

It is divided fnto four parts, viz. OrthogrA^ 

7H¥, ETYtfOtOGY, SyNTAX, aod P&OSOHY. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Orthography teaches the nature and powei3 
of letters, and the jusimethod of spellinjof words* 

A letter is the first principle or leabt jjai t of a 
word. " 

The Otters of the Englbb language^ called 
the English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of cer- 
tain articulate seends^ the elements of the lain 
gnage. An ctfticiriaiesoc»id^ 19 the soond of thci^ 
human voice, formed by tlie oj|{ans of speech. 



10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The following k a list of the Romaa aiid ItaUc 
; Characters. : 



Roman* . 


Italic. 


Name. 






Can 












A 


ai 




b V 




fl 










C 


see 


T> 


A 




** 


dee ' 


V. 


u . 




0 


ee 


jr 


f • 




/ 




G 




G 




jtt 


H 


h 


H 




ailch 


.'A 


• 


■ J 


• 






1 

J 


V - 


• * 




K 


k 




i 




L 


1 

• 


I. 


/ 

w 




AT ' 


HI 




7#v 


em 


N 


n 


AT 


41 


en 


o 


■ ". 




V 


0 


F 


P 


p 




pee 










jeue 


K 






f 


or 


S 


S ;^ 






en 


T 


. 1- ■ 


r 


i 


: tee 


U 




u 




u or you 


V 




V 






w. 


w 


w 




double u ' 


X 




X 


X 


eks 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


* wy 


Z 


z 


z 




zed 



Letters are divided ioto vowek aud conso* 
naats* 

A vowel is an articulate souttd^ that can be 

perfectly uttered by itself: as, a, o; which are 
formed without die help of any other sound. ^• 
. Aei>iisonant i|an articulate sd»iid> whicki^riH 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 11 

not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
vowel: as 6, r/, /, /; which require vowels to 
express them fully. 

The vowels are a, and sometimes 

ID and y. 

fV and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable ; but in eveiy other situation 
they are vowels. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at allj without 
the aid of a vowel: They are b^p^ and 
c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are rty Zy Xy 

and c and g soft* > 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, w, r, 
are also distinguished by the name of liquidsy 
Irom their readily uniting with other conso- 
nants, and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice j as 
ea in beat, ou ii\ sound. - • 

A tripthong is the union of three vowels, pro-. * 
nounced in like manner; as, cau in beau, icid ] 
in view. > v ^ 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as,o/ in voice, mi in ounce. . 

An improper diphthong has but one of the ' 
yowels sounded j as^ ea in eagle, oa in boat. . . 

* For the distinction between the nalure and the 7ia7ne 
of a consoDonti see the larger Gratpmar; l&th edit. p. 19. 
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A syllable is a sound either simple or com- 
pouaded^ prououoced by a.singlc impulse of the ' 
vQicey and constitating a wbrd| or piirt of a word^ 
as^ a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words r 
into their syllabiesr; or of expressing a word by 
fts proper letters.* . - . I 

WorcU are articulate sounds^ u^ed by commou 

consent^ ius signs of out ideas. ^ f 

A word of one syllable is termed a monosyl- A 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a dissylable j a 
ivord of three ayUaUes, a trissylable ; sind a 

word of four or more syllables, a polysyllable, f 

' All words are either primitive or derivative, f 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re* ' 

duced to any simpler word in the language 5 as j 

man, good, content. i 

A derivative word is that which may be re- . 
duced to another word in English of greater 

simplicity; as, manful, goodness, oowtentment^ ^ 

Yorkshire. ' : - ' ? 



ETYMOLOGY. > 

* 

,The second part of Grammar isEtymolo^j Z 
which treats of the diffisrent soirts of words, their / 

vaiious modifications, and their derivations. ^ ,^ 

^Dr. JolmstaV Dictknw^ h l&e best sUtndiu^ itf 
Xiiglisli orthography. . - - . 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



There are in English nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts op speech j 
namely, the article, the substantive or noun, 
the adjective, the pronoun, the verb, the ad- 
verb, the preposition, the conjunction, and 
the interjection* 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives to point them out, and to show how far 
their signification extends; as, a garden, an ea- 
gle, the woman. 

2. A substantive or noun ils tfie name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no- 
tion, as, Londo7}y man, virtue. 

A Snbstantive may, in general, bo distingiiished by lis 
taking an Article before it, or by its making sense of itself ; 
ias, a bookj the jjmh, an apple ; temperance, industry^ cliasdly. 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive, to exj^ress its quality; as, an industriom- 
man, a virtuous woman. 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing ; as, a good thing, a had 
thing : or of any particular snbstantive ; as^ a sweet apple, 
a 7? /ea^an^ prospect. rv^y : . » ' \ 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 

: same word ; as, the man is happy ; he is benevo- 
lent ; he is useful. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO^ or to suffer; as," I am^ I n//^, I ani ruled 

r,.. A Verb may generally be distinguished by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to, 
before it ; as, I walk^ he plays, they torite ; or, to walk^ 
to play, to xvrite, . . 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 



• * • E-TYMOLOGY. . 13 

, ■ • « . • »• ■< . 

* * '• • " - .• 

silent h ; as, an acorfi, an hour. But if the h be 
sounded, the a only is to be used ; as, a hand, a 
heart, a highway. • ^ * • . • 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is 
used in a vague sense, to point out one single 
thing of the kind, in other respects indetermi- 
nate; 9s, "Give me a book;'' " Bring me an 
apple. ' ^ . v 

The is called the definite article, because it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are 
meant; as "Give me tlie book;'' "Bring me 
the apples;" meaning some book, or apples, re- 
.ferred to. : . 

A Substantive, without any article to limit it, 
is generally taken in its widest sense; as, "A 
candid temper is proper for man that is, for 
all mankind. V - * • ; ? . ' 

SUBSTANTIVE.* * - ; 

. A Substantive or nomi is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have JUiy notion ; as, 
Ijonclony Man ^ virtue. r • s ' < \ 

^ Substantives are either proper or common. 

As soon as the learner has committed to memory the 
defiiiitions of the article and substantive, he should be cm- 
ployed in parsing these parts of speech, as they are ar- 
ranged in the correspondent Exercises in the Appendix. 
The leainer should proceed in this manner, through all the 
definitions and rules, regularly turning to, and parsing the 
exercises of one definition or rule, Ixtfore he proceeds to 
auotlier. In the same order he should be taught to cor- 
rect the erroneous examples in the Exercises. For fur- 
ther directions, respecting the mode of using the Exer- 
cises, see " English Exercises," Tenih^ or any subsequeift 
edition, page 9 — 12. -^v . *; 



Iti EiXGUSH GRAMMAR 

, , Proper naraes or substantivies, are tlie names 
approprialedto iudivklualsi^a^^ George, London^ 
Thames. 

Commoa names or substantives^ stand for 
kinds cantainingi many sorts, or for sorts con^ 
taining many indmdualsimder them; as, anl* 

nial, man, tree, &c. 

V To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of thelliini person, when 

spoken of, and of the second, when spoken to: 
'^'."Blessmgs attend us on every side? : Be 
grateful, cJii^ren of men that is, /^ye chU** 
drenofmeu!'^ ^ - v-. 

■ # . . * ■ • . ♦ ,- ' • . * • ■. 

■ ■ ■ » ' . . ■ *■ . 

^-^^ V;. . ^ " : GENDEB* ' ^ 

Gender is the distinction of nduns witli re- 
gard tp sex. There are three genders, tha Mas^ 
ipuline, the Femmine, and the Neut^. 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the 
n)ale kind ; as a man, a horse, a- bull« > 

The feminhid gender denotes animals of the 
female kind; as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 
- The neuter gender denotes, objects which ar^ 
neitliep males nor females; as a field, a house, 
a garden. 

. .Soine substantives^ naturally neuter, are,, by a 
jigure of fip^eh) converted into, uie masculine or 
femmine gender ; as, when we say of tlie sun, he 
is setting, and of a ship, she sails well, &;c. 

The English language ha.s three method^of 
di^nguishing the sex, viz. ' . ^ : * 



ETYMOLOCSY. 
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1. By diflferent words ; asj 



Male, 


Female. 


Male. 


rSacheiQr. 


Tut * 1 

Maid. 


Hasband. 


JSoar. 


Sow. 


King^. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Buck. 


JDoe. 


Man. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


iiuliocK, or ( 
Steer. J 


' Heifer. 


Milter. 

Wephevr. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Do^. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Hart. 


Roc. 


Wizard. 


Horse. 


Mare. - 





Female. 
Wife. 
Queen; 

Lady.t''-*™'' 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

S pawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 

Songstress 
Singer. 
Shit. 

Daughter. 
Hind. 
Aunt. 
Witch. 



or 



2. By a dilTereiice of termination ; as, 



Abbot. Abbess. Landgrave. 

Actor. Actress. Lion. 

Administrator Administratrix Marquis. 
Adulterer. Adultress. Master. 
Ambassador. Ambas.sadress. Major. 
Arbiter. Arbitress. P«itron; 

Baron. • Baroness. Peer, 
Bridecfroom. Bride. .k Poet. 

Benefactress, Priest. 
Cateress. Pruice.; 
Chantres€. Prior. 
Conductress. Prophet. 



Benefactor. 
Caterer. 
Chanter: 
Conductor. 
Coimt. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Ehictor. 

Emperor. 

Btich-antcr. 



Countess.- r 
Deaconess. 
Duchess. 
Electress. 
Empress. 
EniAiaiilresS. 
B2 



Protector. 
Shepherd. 
Sonpfster. 
Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 



Landgravine. 

Lion<fss. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. . 

Mayoress. 

Patroness. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. ^ 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

ProtectresSr*" 

Shcpherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
( Snltancss. " 
I Suhana. 



- ■■ ,^>.. 

Male, 
Kxecul or. 
Governor. 

I 

Heir, 
Hero. 
Huntet. 
Host. "* 



ENGLISH GfiAftlMAR. 



.Female , 
Executrix. 
Governess. 
Heiress. ; 
Heroine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess* 

Jewess/ 



Male- 
Tiger. 
Traitor. 
Tutor. 
Viscount* 
Votary. 
WidofTer. 



FefHale, 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 



3. B}^ a noun, pronoun^, or affective, being 
prefixed the sutetaiitive : as, " 

/ . • ■ : ; 

" A be-biear. . . ^ ► A she-bear* 
A iSiab chiM.- ":. A figmalii child. 

■ Male descendants Female descendants. ' 

Ktmniher is tte con'sideratioii of aii object, 

one or more. - 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
ahd the pluml; 

' The singular number expresses but one object j 
as, a chair, a table. ' 

The plural numbersi|^ifies mmt4ibj^ttil» than 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, ^re.u^ only in tlie^^^a^gu* 
lar^ others only in tbo plurail form ; as, ^{vbeat, 
pitch, gold, sloth, piide^^&c* and bellows, -scissors, 
ashes, riches, &c. ' ' " . 

Some woi'ds aire iUe ^saq^eli^ both nunibecai 
a& deer, sheep, swuie, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally form- 





p 


• 
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J ETYMOLOGY. , 

■face faces : thought, thouglits. But when the 
substantive singular ends in x, eft, s/^ or js, we 
Idd cs in the plural ; as, box, boxes ; church, 
churches : lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses. 

Nouns ending in / or /e, are generally ren- 
. dercd plural by the change 6f those terminations 
into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; wife, wives. Those 
which end in/, have the regular plural; as, 

• Such as have y in the singular, with no other . 
' vowel in the same syllable, change it into les xn 

the plural ; as, beauty, beauties; fly, flies ; but 
the y is not changed, when there is another 
, vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys ; delay, de- 

■ lays. . .•. . ^. , • X • ■ 

'-^ . ■ ■ -'V'-' • - ■ 

Z" In English, substantives have three cases, the 

• Nominative, the Possessive, and the Objective.* 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
VV name of a thing, or the subject of the verb ; as, 
i' ; ' ^< The boy plays i'l «- The girk learn. - 

:. The possessive case expresses the relation ol 
' ■ property or possession ; and hag an apostroplie, 
^' ' With the letter s coming after it; as, « Ihe 
i: scholar's duty " My father's house." 
, When the plural ends in «, the other s is omit- 
. ted, but the apostrophe is retained ; as, "On ea- 
' ' <yles' wings :" " The drapers' company.' - 
- Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 



Hi" - 



* On the propriety of this objective case, see the larger 
grammar, twelfth, or my subsequent ediUwi, pp. o4^Q0. 
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' ENGLISH GRAMMAR. - . s 

m ^, tlie apostrophic * is hot added ; as, Fey: ^ 
goodness' sake " For righteousness' sake." 
-.The objective case expresses the object of an ^ 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a.^* 
verb active, or a preposition ; as, " JqIiu assists 
Charles;'' They live in London." ' 

English substantives are declined in the fol- ■ 
lowing manner : , ; i , y;^ ,1 

\ Singula?*.' * Plural. - 
Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers.' ; 
Possessive Case. ' / A mother's. Mothers'. 
Objective Case. - A mother. Mothers. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nominative Case. The man. The men. * 
Possessive Case. ' The man's. The men's* 
Objective Case.' • The man. The men. 

... . ADJECTIVE3- • >^ 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality; as, "An industrious man;*' . ? 
" A virtuous woman ;" " A benevolent mind." - V 

In English the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
" A careless boy ; careless girls." 

-The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. - - * /:/ 

There are commonly reckoned tlu^ee degrees ' 
of comparison : the positive, compai^ative, and 
superlative.--' . - . • 

The positive state expresses the quality of ah V 
object, without any increase or diminution ; as, 
good, wise, great. ' r ' = v 

The comparative degree, increases or lessen?^ ' 
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ETYMOLOGY. 21 

the positive ia sigaification ; aS| >Yi$er, greatery v 
less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree } as^ wis- 
ast/greatesv least wise, , 

The simple word, or positive, l>6G6mes the 
comparative, by adding r or er; and the super- 
lative, by. adding or es^,^to Uie end of it : as, 
wise, Aviser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And 
the adverbs more and most^ placed before the ad- 
jective, have the same e£lect;. as,^.wis(3^ more wise^ 
flioM wise. 

Monosyllables, for the most part^ are compar- 
ed by er or e^t ; and dissyllables by wore and 
imo^^; as^ tnild^ mildoFi Biildest; frugal, more 
frugal, most frugal. ' • 

' Some words of very common use are irregu- 
iarly formed: as^ goody better^ best ; bad^ norse^ 
worst; little, less, least; much ornifl^^ more, 
most ; and a few others^ ' r 

A Pronolhtis^ a wolrd used instead of a noun^ 

to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word ; as, " The man is happy ".Ae is benevo- 
lent,'' «*eis;lMe£tlI/^ V ^ V, 
There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the Per- 
sonal, the Relative, and the Adjeetive Pronoun, i 

FEll^OI^ PRONOilNSV ^^ 

There are five PerSdnal prorfeubs ; viz. J, iliouy 



hCy she, it; with their plarats^ we^ ye^ or you^ they. 
Pecponal pronouns admit of person^ numberj^ 




The persoixs of pronouns are tlu ee in each o£ 
the numbers, viz. ^ 

^ J, IS the iifst persoti 
1 • TRoie^ is the second person ^ Singular* 
jHe, ^Ae, or 2Vj is the third person 
We^ is the first person 
Ye ox you^ is the second person ^ Plural » 
TJiey^ is the third person 
The uumbers^f pronouns^ like tliose of subr 
stantives^ aife twd, , the singular arid the plural^ 
as, 7, fliou^ he; we^ ye or youy they. 
;^ Gender has respect on Jy to the third persoa. 
jdtigulsnr of the pronoun s^ he^ sAe^ it. He is tii w?^, 
culine ; she is feminine 5 is iieuter. 

Pronouns have three eases ; tlje nominative,, 
the possessive, and tiie abjective* 

The objective case of a pronoun Iiaii, in gen- 
eral, a form different from that of the nomUiative: 
or the possessive case. , 
The personal pronouns are thus declined : . . 

Porson. Case. Singular. Plural. 

FmU Nom ^ I. We- * . 



. : Possess. Mme. Ours. 

- - Obj. Me. Us. 

Second. Nam. Tliou. Ye or you 

Po^e$8. 'Thine. Yours.. 

Ob;. Thee. You. 

third. Norn. He. ' / They. 

Mas^ Po89es8jit r His. ' / Theirs. ' 

Obj. Hirau Them. 

Third. Norn. ^ She. * They. 

Fern. Possess. Hers. ' Theirs. 

ObJ. Her* Thei^;\ 
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TJiird. Norn. It. They. 

Neuter. Possess* Its. Theirs. . 

Oig. It. Them. 

RELATIVE PRONOPNS. 

' Relative Pronouns are such as relate in geuer* 
a), to some Word or phraso going beibre;^ which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are laho^ 
whi'chy and that ; as, The man is happy w/io 
liyes virtuoiisly*^* 

WAai is a kind of compound relative^ includ- 
ing both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
'l^uivalentta fA«9^')i»Aieikf.^^^^^^^^ is what I 

ivantcd j'' that is to say, " tJie tiling which I vvant- 

^ Who^ is applied to pei^ons, t&AicA to animals 
and inanimate things ; as, He is n friend^ icho 
is faithfiil in adversity;*^ ^* The bird which sung 
so sweetly, is flown j^^ This is the tree^ whitA 
|iTOiliices no ffirit.^^ ^ " 

Thaty as a relative, is often fised to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of Wto md.whi€h. It 
U applied to both persons^ and things ; as, ^< He 
that acts wisely deserves praise;*' Modesty is 
a quality that highly adorns a woman.^' 
. Who is of boili nuifeibef^, and is^thus declined : 

SINGULAR AI«> PIAJILVL^ ' > 

V . Nominative* , ^ Who* • ' 

Possessive^ ^^^^^^^^ . W 
Objectiw. ■ i ' Whom. j 

* See Grammar, 14tfa, or any wbsequeat editioi^, p^, 
63| the note. - 
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Wlio, wliich^ 7Dhaty are called Inten^ogcUives^ 
when they are used in asking questions : as, 
« Who is he Wliich is the book What 
are you doing 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature^ 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adiectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided iu- 
to four sorts, namely, Xh^ po^essivBy the distrihi" 
fivcj the demonstrative^ and tlie indefinite. 

1 . The possessive are those which relate to 
possession or property. 

There are seven of them ; vis^; Twy, thy^ hiSy 
Iter J our^ your^ their. 

Mine and tkine^ instead of my and thy^ were 
formerly used before a substantive or adjective 
beginning with a vowel or a silent h ; as, " Blot 
out all mine iniquities.'' 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as ta- 
ken separately and singly. They are each^ ever 
ry^ either; as, "fIdcAof his brothers is in a 
favorable situation j^' Every man must ac- 
count for himsell*;'' " I have not seen either of 
them.'' - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3. The demomitrative are those which precise- 
ly point out the subjects to which they relate: 
this and that^ these and those^ are of this class; as, 
" litis is true charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
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Mat to the more distant; ^Sy^' This man is more 
|intelligent than thatJ^ T/tf/mdicates the hitter, 
or hast mentioned ; that^ the former, or first men- 
tioned : as, " Wealth and poverty are both temp- 
tations ; that tends to excite pride, t/ris, drscou- 
tent,^^ 

4. Tlie indefinite are those which express 
their subjects in an indefinite or general man- 
|ner. The following are of this kind : some^ 
W/;er, awy, one^ ally such^ &c. 

Other is declmed in the foUowino- manner : 



Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



SINCiULAK. 

other. 

others. 

other. 

VERBS. 



PLUJIAI/. 

others. 

others.^ 

others. 



A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do 
or to suffer ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled.'* ^ 
Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive 
and NETTTER. They are also divided into regit- 
LAR, iKUEGi i.AR, and defective. 
^ A Verb Active expresses an action, and ne- 
vcessarily implies an agent, and an object acted 
upon; as, to love,; I love Penelope.'' 

A VeVb Passive expresses a passion or a suf- 
fering, or the receiving of an action ; and ne- 
cessarily implies an object acted upon, and an 
agent by which it is acted upon ; as, to be lov- 
ed ; " Penelope is loved by me." . . 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 

C 
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passion; butbeing, or a state of being; as, "I 

am, I sleep, I sit.'^ i i 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally ^ 
conjugated ; they are, rfo, 6e, have^ shall, will, 
may, can, with their variations ; and let and 
mmt^ which have no variation. 

To verbs belong Number, Person^ Mood, and ^ 

Tense. 

NU3IBER AXB PERSON. 

Verbs have two nuniboi's, the Singular and 
the Plural; as, " I love, we love.'' 

In each number tliere are tliree persons ; as, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First Person. I love. We love». 

Second Person. "J'liou lovest. Ye love. 
Third Person. He loves. Tliey love. 

MOODS. 

Mood or Mode is "a particular form of the 
verb, showing the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented. ^' . . 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indimtive, 
the Imperative, the Potenlial, the Subjunctive,,, j 
and the Infinitive. 

- The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing; as, "He loves; he is loved 
or it asks a question ; as, " Does he love? Is he 

loved?" " - 

The Imperative Mood is used for command- i 
'ing, exhorting, entreating, or permittii^; as,, 
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Depart thou ; mind ye; let us stay; go in 
peace.^' 

The Potential Mood implies possiblity or li- 
berty, power^ will, or obligation ; as, " It may 
rain ; he may go ov stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk; they should learn,'' 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing 
tinder a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. and is preceded by a conjunction, expressed 
or understood, and attended by another verb ; 
as, ^^I will respect him, though he chide me ;" 
" Were he good he would be liappy ;" that is, 
^' if he were good.'' 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, to act, to 
speak, to be feared." 

The Participle is a certain f\>rm of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating not 
only the properties of a verb, but also those of 
afi adjective; a^, "I am desirous of hiomng 
him ;" Admired and applaudctl^ he becami? 
vain ;" Having finished his work, he submit- 
ted it:" &c. v-.^ 
<- There are three Participles, the Present or 
Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the com-- 
pomul Perfect ; as, " loving, loved, having lov- 
ed," • - • Vr ? ' • ■ ; 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit only of the present, past, and 
future ; but to mark it more accurately, it 
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made to consist of six variations, viz. llie Pre* 
f^ent^ the Imperfect^ the Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ 
and the First and Second Futitre Tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or ' 
event, as passing at the time in >vlnch it is men- | 
tioned ; as, I rule ; 1 am ruled ; I thi<ik ; I i 
fear." ' 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action 
or event, either as past and finjs])cd, or as re- 
maining unfinished at a certx^in time past; as, ^^I^ 
loved her for her modesty and virtue " They 
were travelling post when he met tliem.'^ 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time; as, ^^I have finished my letter;'^ " I have 
geen the person that was recommended to me." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to ^ome other 
point of time specified in the sentence ; as, ^' I 
had finished my letter before lie arrived." 

The first Future Tense represents tlie action . 
as yet to come, either with or without respect to \ 
the precise time when ; as, " the sun will rise 
. to-morrow j" " I shall see them again." . . 

The second Future intimates that tlie action i 

will be fully accomplished, at or before the time 

of another future action or event; as, I shall 

have dined at one o'clock ;" " The two houses 

will have finished their business, when the king 

comes to prorogue them." ^:^^f *5 

• • '. t 
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• . • , ' . ' > ■•■ 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular coni- 

binatioQ and aiTangement of its^several number^ 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is styled 
the ACTiy£ voice ; and that of a passive verb^ 
the PASSIVE votcfj. • » 

The auxiliary and acti\ e v erb To Iiccoe^ is con- 
jugated ia tlie foUowuig manner : * 

TO HAVE. ^ • 
Indicative Mood* 
Prcmit Tense* 

2 Pers. Thou hast. ' *^^e oryou ha\"C. 

3 Per.. He, she, or it, ) ^ s^^ev ha^^ ^" 

hath or has. - 5 ^ -M^ey nave- 

Siiigular. -^"^ Plural, ^'^'x^w /. * 

1 I had. . 1 We had. V. ^ 

2 Thou hadst. * / 2 Yc or voii had. i;^. 
a He,^iLC. had., 3 Jhcy iiad.* 

*The verb.s, thongh conjug.itrd at lart;o, tlirough all 
their tenses, that the learners may by a lull and regular 
display of them more coniplLtely undersland theh* uuturc 
and use, need not be wholly committed to memory, by 
young persons who are beg-inning the study of ei'amnian 
If the simpfe tenser, namely, the present aud the imperfect, ^ 
together with ttie iirst fuiure teose^ should, in tiie first 
lastaacey be committed to memoryy and the rest careful- 
ly insrused and explained, the business will not be tedious 
to the scholars, and their progress will he rendered more 
obvious cuid pleasiDg. The general view of the subjeor^ 
thus acquired and impressed, may be afterwards extend* 
ad with ea^e and iidvantage. 

C2 
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Perfect Tense. 

^ ' Singular^ * Floral. 

1 I have had. .,>^, 1 We have had. 

2 Thou hast had. ^ v .2 Ye or you have had^ 

3 He hai> had. 3 They have h^d. ' * . 

\, Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, PInial. 

1 I had had 1 We had had. 

2 Thou hadst had* - 3 Ye or y6a had had* 
8 He had had. 3 They had had. ' 

Pint Future Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1 I shall or will have. 1 We shall or will have. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt have. 2 Ye or you shall or will have. 

3 He shall or will have: 3 They shall or will have. ' 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall have had. 1 We shall have had. 

2 TKou wilt have had. 2 Ye or you will have hajl. 
8 He will have had. 3 They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. • 

' Singular. Phiral. 

4 Let me have. 1 Let us have. 

4J Have tlioU) or dp thou 2 Have ye^ or do ye or you 

have. ' have, 

d Let him have. 3 Let them have, 

/ " Foteutial Mood. 

^ Present Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 

1 I may or can have. 1 We may or ean b%vc. 

2 Thon maystoreanst have. 2 Ye^or you may wt can have. 
8 He may or caa bavtf^ <3 Th^ msqr or oia lmve.v 
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Im^perfect Tense. ' 

Singular. Plural. 

1 T mipfht, could, would| or 1 We inig:ht, could, \foiild, o)- 

tjhoukl have. shoiiJd have. 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you nue:ht, could, 
wouLdfit, or shouldst have. would, or should have 

3 He might, could, would, 3 They might, could, wOuld^ 
or should have. or should have, 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. •Plural. 
. 1 I may or can have had. 1 We may or can hav« had* 

2 Thoti luayst tf taiist 2 Te or you may or ciio 
havtehadv tiavehad. 

3 T^ may or can have had; 3 They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Teme^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I might, could, would, or 1 We might, couhi, would^ 
should have had* or sliould have had. < 

2 Xhuu mightst, coulds^ 2 Ye or y^u might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have^ would, or should; have 
had. had. ^ 

8 He ioaight; Could, WdtOd 3 They^ mighty cquld^ ^ould, 
or should bate had. or should have had, " 

, Subjunctive Mood* 

Present Tense. 

Singular. >PIi|raJ. . , 

1 If I have, 1 If we have. 

2 If thou have* 2 If vc.or you have., 
a ir he have. [ 3 If *thcy have.^V , \ 

'^The romainiag tenses of tlic subjunctive mood, are, 
in general, similar to the correspondent teusifs of the in- 
dicative mood ; with the addition to the ^ verb oi\a 
jmction^ expressed or implied, denoting a conditicia^ mo-. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

! Pr<;<s£ii/, To have. Perfcci, To have had. v 

r Participles. * 

I , Present or Mive. Having: 

Fcrfed or Faasive. Hiid. 
Compound P erf eel. Havmsr had. 

; The auxiliary and neuter verb 2b bc^ con- 
jugated w follows: . . 

■ '* TO 'SE* i 
' Indicative Mood« 
Present Tense. 

' Singular. ' PlurSL ^^"^ 

1 lam. < J ^ We III o. 

2 Thou art. Ve or you arc. 

3 He, 8he or it is. 3 Tltey arc. 

Imj^erfect Tense^ 

Singular. ^ Plural. ' 

1 I was. * 1 We were. 

^t Thou w^st. 2 Ye or you were. 

3 He iiva«. 3 They were. v* 

Perfect TeMe. - 

1 I have been. ' 1 'We have hetv. * ' 

2 Thou hast been. 2 Yc or vou iiavi; been. 

. 3 He hath or has bgen. 3 They have been. [ 

tive, ^hhf 8u]ip6sittdii, &e. It will b6 proper to direct the 
l^mer id I'epea't all Ae tenses of this mood, wtfh a con- 
junction pressed to each of them. For the propriety of 
conjugating the subjtmctive mood, ih this ni«iii3t»r, isee'the 
larger grammAry fourteenth, or any subsequent edition^ 
pageo ISO, t02^ 103, and the notes on the 19th rqlc of 
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Pluperfect TensB. 

Sinc^nlar* 'Plural. 

1 T had been. 1 We had been. \ 

2 Thou hadst been; 2 Ve or you had bMK 

3 He had been. 3 They had been. 

First Future 2feM«e. ,\ * ^ * v 

' Singular , Phwad^ ; ^ X ^ 

1 1 fthaU or will be. .1 We shall or will bev y 

^ Thoa ihalt of wfk be. & Ye or you riiall W wm.M« 

9 He shall pr will be. ' 3 They shall or will b^.'V i 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall have been. ' '1 We shall have been, 

2 Thou wilt have l>epn. 2 Yc or you will have be^ 

3 He will have been. 3 They will have b«en. 

Imperath'e Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me be. 1 Let us be. 

2 Be thou or do thou be. 2 Be ye or you, or do ye Bie^ 

3 Xtet him be. 3 Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense* 

Singular. Plural* 

1 T may or ean be. 1 We may er «an he« 

2 Thou mayst or canst be. 2 Ye iff ynu may or Cfuat be. 

3 He may or he. 3 Th^ mftjy ^(»r can be> ^ 

Imperfect Teme* ^ ' v 

Singular; ' Plural. 

1 I mighty e<^qld| would, or 1 We niight^ cotfld^ would, 

should be. or sIwiiH be.' ' ' 

2 'Shoa mightst, cooldsti 3 To or you might, coiild^ 

wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or i^ould be. 

3 He might, could, would/ 3 They might, >!ould|Woutdf 
. - or siiQutd be> ' ^ ^ should 
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Perfect Teme. 

Singular. Plural. 
1 I may or can have been. 1 We niav or cnia have been. 
Si Thou may St or canst have 2 Ye or you may or can 

been. have been. 

3 Hemay onran^haye been. 3 They may or can have ^been. 

/ - Plujperfect Teme, > v 

- Sin^ulfU'. Plural. 

1 I might, could, wowid, or 1 We might, could, \vould| 

should have been. - - or should have been. 

2 Thou mighlst, couldst, 2 Ye or yon might, could, 
wou1d«t; or fihould&i have would, or should have 

• been. ' been. 

3 He might, could, would^ 3 They might, conld, lyould^ 
: A or shoukl have been. t>r should have been; . ^ 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1 If I be. 

2 If thou be,. ' 

3 Ifhebeu 

\ 

- A 

Singular. 
^ If I were. 
2 If thou wert. 
a If lu? were. 



Plural. 
1 If we be. 
3 If ye or you be. 
3 If they be. 



tmj^rfect Teme. 



Plural.; 
1 -?f we were. 

: 2 If ye or you wooe. 
IS If they were.* 



Infinitive Mood. 

IVejen^ iTeitse. To.be. Perfect. To have been." 

' /* Th6 reiiiaiDiing tenses of this ifiood are, in gener»Y, 
stnUlar to the - correspondent tenses of the indicative 
aiood. See the note a$ page 31. ' 
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^ Participles* 

Present. Being^. Perfect. Been. 

* Co7npouiuL Perfect. Having* been. 

Of the C(ny ag(xtim€f Reguhr Ferbs. 

, ' ' ACTIVE. V '^^ ' 

Verbs Active are ckltetf Regular, wheit tliey 
form their imperfect tense of tlie indicative 
inood^aDd their perfect participle, by adding to / 
.tSie verb or c^only when the verb ends ui^e as^ 

\ Frcsent ImperfecL Perfect Farticipk* 
i favbcin \ .1 favoured. Pavoured. 

A Keguiar Active Verb is conjugated ia tlie 
follo wing manner : 

TO LOVE. 
vindicative Mood. v 

Present Tense. • ^^ \'y S^ 

Siogpulftr. Plural. 

I Hove. ] We love. 

2Thou l6vedt. r 2 Ye or jrpti^loij?? 

3He, she^or it^e€K > - 3 j^^^ 

or Iove.s< y ^ ^ - 

Ini^erfcct Te;i^(Jr 5 . . • 

^ Siogular. Plural. ' 

1 I loved; ' 1 We loved. ' • 

2 Thou {ovedst, v 2 Ye oiVyou love^l. 

a He loved. ^ 3 They loved. - 

' , Perfect Teme. ; y ' « ^ ■ 

V Sifigtilar.. \ Pluml. ' 

1 I hlive loved. ' 1 Wo bave loved. ' 

& Thou hast loved. 2 Yg ov ym? have loved. 

S J Ju iuith or lias l(»ved> 3 Thty kave loved... 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I had loved. 1 We had loved. 

2 ^Thou hadst loved. 2 Yr or you had loved^ 

3 He had loved. 3 They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall or will love. 1 Wc shall or will lov&. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt love. 2 Ye or you shall or will love 

3 He shall or will love. 3 They shall or will love. 

Second Futtire Tense. 

Sipgular. Plural. 

1 I shall have loved. 1 We sluxll have loved. 

2 Thou wilt have loved. 2 Ye or you will have loved. 

3 He will have loved. 3 They will have loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me love. 1 Let us love. 

2 Love thou or do thou 2 Love ye or you, or do ye 

love. " love. 

3 Let him love. 3 Let them love. 

■ J Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular.; . Plural. 

1 I may or can love. 1 We may or can love. 

;.2 Thou mayst or canst love. 2 Ye or you may or can love; 

3 He may or can love, 3 They may or can love. 

Imjjerfect Tense. 

Singular. ' Plural. 

1 1 might, could, would, or 1 Wc mighty could, would, 

should love. or should love. 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 
wouldsi, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3 He might, could, would, 3 They might, could, would, 

or should love. or should love*. 
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Perfect Ten^Cm 
Singular, • - - ^ - IPIural. 



1 I m^y or c& liave iox&i^ » 1/ We may on 

loved. " ' ^ loted- * 

3 He may or can have lov- 3 Tbey may qt Kib^ 
• ^ ^ ' ' ' ' loved. * >^ 1 



Pluperfect T^ns§f ; 



■• •■. .. ; ■ 



Singular. ' Plural. 

1 I might, could, would, or 1 We might, could, woul^, 

should have loved. or should have loved. 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2^,Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shoxildst would, or should ha¥« 
have loved. ^ loved. ' ""V • 

3 He mighty could, would, 3 They niight, could, wou]d| 

or should have loved. or Apuld have loved, ^ 



Subjmictive Mopdf 

Singular. Plurelf . 

1 If I love. . ' 1 If we love. 

2 If thou love/ . H Jfye or you loye* . ^ - 

3 1fhelpve. V 3 If they love.* ^ V 

i Infinitive Miiod* 

I ■ , ..- * 

PreseiU. To love^ ^ Pei/ec^. Tohave Iav<4, 

♦ - - . ■ ■ * 

I Participles, : : ^ ^- 

f Present toving. Verfkei. Lov^* 

Compound Perfect, JEiavuig loved. 

■ ..... - ' - 
' • -■■■.*. 

The remaining lenses of this mood, -M^ in gWk^ 

similar to the corirespondeiit testes of tiie>tediieii£vemo^^ 

See.the aote ^ p^e SI.. ( 

D 
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• ' PASSIVE. 

Verbs passive are called regular, when they 
forh) th^ir perfect pQttici{lle by the Sddttion of d 
or ed to the verb ; as, from the verb, " To love,'' . 
is formed the passive^ I am loved, I was loved,: 
1 shall be loved/' &g/ 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding tliei 
perfect participle to the auxiliary io bsy through 
mil its dian^os of number^ person, idood|^^^s^^ 
tense, m the following manner. ' 

^ TO BE LOVED. * 

' ■ ' ■ .1 - - .• ■ . 

' Indicative Mood. ^ v 

Present Tense^ 

' Singular* ^ Pluial. 

1 1 am loved. .1 We are lovrd. 

2 Thou art loved* 2 Ye or you are loved. 
'3 He is loved. 3 They are loved. 

Imperfect TehBe^* 

SingulaJf. Plural. V 

1 ! wa8 loved. 1 We were loved. 

2 Thou wast love4. S Ye or you were loiwd' 

3 lie was loved* ^ - 8 They w^^re loved. 

; - Perfect yf^nae^ " ' , 

Singular. Plural. ^ f 

I'lliave been loved. ^ 1 hkve been loved. 

0 Thott bast been loved. / 2 Te or you have been Iov« | 
8 He hath or baa been lof^ ed. . 

ed^ ; 3 Tbey bave been loved. 

Phper/ect Tenee. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 t bad been loved. 1 We bad been loved. 

& Thou hadat been loved» i& Te or you had been loved 

8 He bad be^n loved» 8 Ibey had beepi lo^ed. 

* ♦ ■ ■ 
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First Future Tense* ^ 

Singular. ' " Plural. * * ^. 

1 I sliall or will be loved. 1 We shall or will b€ Idvea. * 
' 2 Xhou shait or wiit be lov- 2 Ye or you shall or will bo 
) ' ed. loved. - 

3 He giiidi or will be loved. 3 Tkey shall or willbe^Qve^, 



Second Future Tense. 



Singular. Flurttl. ^. 

1 I shall have been loved. 1 We shall havebewwe*, 

2 Thou wilt have been lov- 2 Ye or you will have bee^ 

ed. loved. 

3 tie wiU have been loved. 3 They will have been lov^, 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. . - . : ^P^iral. ' - 

1 Let me be loved. 1 Let Ke loved. ^ 

2 Be thou loved, or do lUpu 2 Be ye or yon love% Of dO 

be loved. . ye be loved. " ' ^ 

3 Let him be loved. 3 Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood, , " 
. V Present Tense^ " V^/'^i 



I 



1 I may or can be lovcd. X We may or can be lo 

2 Thou raayst or canst be » Ye 0- yoiT niaj^ iJfi^an M 

loved. gloved. . . 

3 He may or can be loved. 3 They.wayof eanbelWia; 




Imperfect Tenie 



SfMular. • Plural.^ • • 

1 I might, coiid, would^ nr 1 We might, could, would, 

should be loved. or should be loved. 

a Thou mighisty. couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 
wGuld8ir0rsh0Qld8l6e. wonW,oridiottldbeHy 
loved, . - / • ^ fd^ : > ' 
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Singular. Plural. 
8 He tni^ht, could, would, 3 They might, could, would, 
4W should be loved. or should be loved. ^ 

; : ■ J^erfeot Tense. \ 

• Singular.' Plural. I 

1 1 may or can have been 1 We may or can have be^n 

loved. . ^ loved. ' ( 

^ Tboa majst ^ canst have 2 Ye or yen may or can 

been loved. have been loved. 

He m9Lf or cmh»^^ may or cm bave 

loved* V ^ been loved. 

' ^' Pluperfect Tense. , 

7 ' Singular. v Plural. 

1 I might, could, wouId, or I Weinieht, could, would, or 

should have been foved. ' ' stioiud have been loved. 
3 Thou mlghtst, couldrt, S Te or you might, coiild, 

wouldst, or thouldst would, or .allQnild bavf 
' have been loved. been loved. 

3 He might, could, would, 3 They might, could, would, 

or . should have ..been or should have beea lov- 

loved. • . . ; , cd. 

Subjunctive MooiJ. 
Jhresent Tenee. ' 

' Singular. ' ^ Plural. 

t If t be loved. 1 If wc be loved. - 

S If tKbtt be loved. " * 2 If yc or you be loved. ; 

3 If he be loved. * 8 If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. ^ 

Singular. ' Plural. * 

1 If I werp loved. 1 If we were loved. 

S If thou wert loved^ / : 2 If ye or you were loved, i 
3 If he were loved. . 3 If th^ were loved.^ 

* The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, ' 
similar to the correspondent tenm of the indi(}%tive niood. 
S^e the note at page 91. 
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. Infinitive Mood. , 

To be loved. To Imve bi^i> loved. 

Paiticiples* 



^ 



Present, Being loved. 
Ferfod or Passive. Compound Perficf. ' ^ 

Loved. - Having been loved, 

* Irregular VerhB* ^ * 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle^ 

by the addition of or ed to the verb ; as^ 
Present. Imperfect, Ptrf. or Pass. Part: 

I begin, ' I began, begun. ^ 

. I know, . I knew, ' .. knowa. ^ 

Irregular Verb9 of twrious wrte, 

!• Such as have , the present and imperfect 
tenses, and perfect participle^ the same ; as, 
Present. Imperfect. ^^ Perfut I^i^^ti^ple, 

Cost, , : cost, , 1/ A cost.* 

Put, W>t, V ' ' . i- * put, 

.2. Such as have tlie imperfect ten^e, and pe)> 
feet participle, the same } 9Sy 

Resent. ImperfuL Perfect Participfc% 

* Abide, abode,. abode* 

Sell, - sold, V sold. ' - ■ 

3. Such as have the impedect tense^ and pei^ 
feet participle, different } as/ 

Prisent, Imp erf ed/ Perfed Partie^t^ \, 
Arise, ' arose, 3 arisen. 

Blow, ' blew, ^ blown. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will^ 
it is presumed, be found both eotapKhenave anv 
accurate. ■ ' 

D 2 
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Present. 
Abide, 
Am, 
Arise, ' 
Alvfi^e, 



TmperfecL 
abode, 

WHS, 

irrode/ 



Bear^ to 6nng/orft bare. 
Bear, to amy ' bore, 
Beat, 



Begin, 

Bead, ^ . ^ 
Bereave, 
Beseech, 'i 

Bind, 
Bite, / 
Bleed, 
Blow, 

Break, « 
Breed, . 

Bring, 

Build, 

Bqvst^ 
Buy, 
Cast, 
Catcbi 
taiide/ ' • 
Choose, 
Cleare, /o ^icA:, 

or adhere. 
Cleave, to split, 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Cost, 

Crow, V 
Creep, 

Cut,;.-. ' 

Darei^lpr tenkiife dun^ 
Dare, ». it Maffenge, 
Deal, deiat,B. 



beat 

began, 
bent, 
bereft, R. 
" besought, 
bid, bade, 
^ bouod, 
bit, 
bled, 
- blew, 
broke, 
bred, 

brougbty * ^ * 

burst, 

bought, 
cast, ' 
. Xaught, R 
-*hid, 
chose, V 

clove or cleft, 
. clung,: ' • 
clothed, 
came, . 
^cost, 
crew, R. 
crt|[it, 



Perf.or Pass Par^, 

abode* 

beeu. ' 

arisen. 

awaked. 

bom. 

borne* 

beaten, beat.; 
begun. * ; 
bent. 

bereft, r. 

besought. 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken^ - > 

bred. 

brought. 

buih. 

burst. 

bought. 

<5ast. 

caught, R. 
chidden, chid, 
chdsejo. 



cleft, clovea« 
clung, 
clad, R, 
come. 

C03t. • 

crowed. ' 

crept* 

cut. 

4are4> 



ieaH, B* 
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Fresa^. Imperfect. • Per/, or Pass. Part, 

Do, did, . done. 

Draw, drew, ^drawn. 

Drive, drove, * driven. 

Drink, drank, drunk. ' • * 

Dwell, dwelt, R. ^ diyelV»; 

V Eat, , eat, or ate, , , eaten, 

FaU, fell, . ' fallen. ' 

• Feed, . fed,- ,.fed. 

. Feel^ felt, felt. 

Fight, . , Ibuglit, fought. 

Find, . Igleitfd, . ^ found. ^ 

Flee, "P^v fled. 

; Fling, filing, ^ flung. 

Fly, • flew, flown. 

Forg^et, forgot, ' ^ forgotten, fprgotv 

Forsake," forsook, . ^ forsaken. 

Freeze, froze,^ frozen.^ 

Get, . got, ^ - got. \ 

' Gild, . gilt, R- .--MllK. S'^^^y R-^ , '. 

Gird, > gii:t,B. : girt, r. 

Give^ . ' gave,. ^ ^. given. 

Go, . : W^P^ V gone. . \ 

Qf9Lvi^ c graved^ : graven./ ' 

, Grind, . ground, ground. \' 

Grow, grew, grown. \ 

Have, .had, ' ,had. 

Hang, ^ng; R» hung, r. 

Hear, heard, heaid. 

Hew, hewed, . , - hewn, ; 

' Hide.^ hid, hidden, hid. 

Hit, hit,* / . hit. ; . 

Hold, held, , held. . " ' 

Hurt,^ * ^ hurt, hurt. 

Keep^ . kept, ^ * kept. 

. Knit, knit, Jmit, 

Know,- knew, knovm. 

Lade, laded^ laden. 
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Present- 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to lie dowiif 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, ^ 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seii, : 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, ^ ^. 
Shape, . f,' 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, . 
Shine, ^ . 

Show, 

Shoe, *' ' 
Shoot, " ' 
Shrink, 
fr^hred, ' 



Imperfect. 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay, 

loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

mowed, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, • 

rung, rang, 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

sawed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought^ 

sold, 

sent, 

set, • 

shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, .* 

shed, 

8h(jne, R. 

showed, 

shod, . 

shot, 

shrunk, 

shred, *' 



-V ■ 



Perf.or Pa^s. Part. 
laid. 

led. ( 
left. \ 
lent. I 
let. ' 
lain. I 
laden, it. 
lost, 
made, 
met. 

mown, R. 





sawn, R. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

sliapcd, shapen, 
shaven, R. 
j>horn. 

shed. • „ 
shone, R. ' 
shown. 

shod. i 
shot. . . 
shrunk, 
shred. 
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Present. 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, : 

Spend, 

Spill 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal 

Stick, 

Sting, ; 
Stink, - 
Stride, . ^ 
Strike, 
String,^'. 
Strive 

Strow, or strew, 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

bwnig, * > 

Take, 

Teach, 



Imperfect. 


jPer/. Jra5S. iwl 


shut. 


shut. 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


sat, 


sat. 


slew, 
slept. 


slam, 
slept. 


sliu. 


sudden. 


slang. 


slung. 


slunk, 


slunk. 


oil*- n 

. sjir, R. 


Slit or SlItt<:iQ. 


Smote, 


smitten. 


sow ea. 


sown, R. 


spoKe, 


. J- spoken. 


sped, 


u v' sped. 


spent, V . 


spent. 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


spun. 


spun. 


spit, spat, 


spit, spittcn. 


split, 
spread, 


split. 


. spread. 



sprung, sprang, 

stood, 

stole, 

stucli. 



stun"", ^.• 
stunk, ^ 
strode or strid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 

strowed or strewed 

swore, 
swet, R. 
swelled, 
swum, swam, 
swung, 
look, 
tau;jlit, 



sprung, 

stood. 

stolen. 

Stuck. • . . 1 - 

Stung.* - ""^-^^i^g;; 

Stunk. - --5, 

Stridden. . 
Struck or stricken, 
strung. 
Striven. 

5 strown, strowed, 
' * Strewed, 
sworn 
swet, B. 
swollen, R.^ 
swum, 
swung, 
taken, 
taus^lit. 
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TniYiprfprt 


"Pprf nr J^dss. Pcii'tr 




t O TP- 


torn 


Tell 


told, 
thought. 


told 


Think. 


thousrht. 


Thrive, 


throve, w 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw.. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread 




trofUlen. 


Wax 


waxed, 


%T C» ^ ■ J , AV • 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


Woep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 
wrought, 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought or worked . 


W^ring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



The verbs which are conjugated regularly, as well as 
irregularly, are marked with an r. Those preterits and 
participles, which are first mentioned in the list, seem to 
be the most eligible. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used only 
in some of their moods and tenses ; as, am, imsy 
been; ca/i, could ijiiay^ might ^ shall^ should} 
will, would J 8(c. ^"^z^, 

^: ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, 
to express some quality or circumstance respect- 
ing it; as, "He reads well;^^ "A truly good 
man " He writes very correctly y 

Some adverbs are compared, thus : " Soon, 
sooner, soonest j often, oftener, oftenest.^^ Those 
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ending in Zy, are compared By more and most / 
as, Wisely, more wisely, most wisely.^' 



TJie following are a few of the Adverbs : 

Once lastly presently quickly not 
now before often perhaps how 

here idtely much inileed more 



PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
V They are, for the most part, set before nouns and 
pronouns ; as, " He wentyi'om London to York 
" She is above disguise " They are supported 
hy industry.'^ 

The following is a list of the principal preposi- 



tions : 










Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upOB 


for 


without 


between 


"P 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against : 






COxVJUNCTION. 





A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chief- 
ly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one. It sometimes 
connects only words. >yi * 



Conjunctions are principally divided into twf 
sorts, the copulative and disjunctive. . 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an addi- 
tion, a supposition, a cause, &c. ; as, " He and 
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his brother reside in London " I will go, 2^ he 
will accompany me j'' You ai'e happy, because 
you are good.'' 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not enly 
to connect and continue the sentence, l3ut also to 
express opposition of meaning in different de- 
grees ; as, " Though he was frequently reproved, 

, he did not reform " They came with her, 
but went away without her.'' 

The following is a list of the principal conjunc-- 
tions : 

The Copulative. And, that, both, for, there- 
fore, if, then, since, because, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive. But, than, though, either, or, 
aSp unless, neitlier, nor, lest, yet, notwithstanding. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of the speaker ; as, " O ! I have aliena- 
ted my friend ; Alas ! 1 fear, for life j" " O vir- 
tue ! how amiable tliou art !" 

The following are some of the Inteijections : 
O ! pish ! heigh ! lo ! behold ! ah ! tush ! fie ! 

hush ! hail ! 

' • ■ ^ • -I ■ . ,> • • 

OF DERIVATION. 

Words are derived from one another in vari- 
•us ways, viz. ' '^^-^^ 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs; as, 
from to love" comes " lover." -t^^ 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, ad- 
jectives, and sometimes from adverbs ; as, from 

salt" come3 " to salt ;'^ from " warm" comes 
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^(to warm 5^ from ^ forwartf^ comes to for* 

/ 3. Adjectives are derived from substantives; 
irom bealth^^ coQQies/^ healthy/^ 
4. Substan^ves are derived from adjectives j 
as, from white^' comes "whiteness,'' 
. 5# Adverbs are derived from adjectives j as^ 
ipbm^/^ba^e'' copies basely.'? - ; 

' " ■■• SYNTAX. • ■ • ' -^v/ 

The third part of Grammar is Syntax, which 
treats of the agreement a^d construction .of words 
ki sentence* \ 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, form- 
Wig a complete sense. 

' SenteiQices areaf twa kindsa^ simpjub anid cofil^ 

'.' '\ • • ■ . ■ A' ■ ■ ' - . 'V".- 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite verb y as, Life is short." 

A edmpouhd sentetice eoirtains twd or mdi^ 
simple sentences, connected together by one or 
more connective words j as, Life is short, and 
artis long^^^ Idleness produces want^ irke, and 
misery.'^ 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put tOf. 
gether^ making sometimes part of a fientence/ 
and Bom^mes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
tfie sulsgieci^ the attribute^ and the oh^ecU v ^ 
^ The' subject is the thing chiefly 4p(A:ea of; 
the attribute^ is the thing oractjion aJ^nned, oi' 
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denied of it; and the object is the thing affected 
by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usu-, 
ally goes before the verb or attribute; and the 
word or phrase, denoting the object, follows the 
verb; as, "A wise man governs his passions/' 
Here a ivise man is the subject; governs the at- i 
tribute, or thing affirmed, and his jjassionSy the \ 
object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con- 
cord and Government, 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or per- 
son. 

Government is that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood) 
tense, or case. 

RULE I. k 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person ; as, " I learn ;'^ " Thou art 
improved " The birds sing.'^ 

RULE II. 

: Two or more noitns, &c. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by a copulative conjunction, 
expressed or understood, have verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural nwn- • 
ber; as, "Socrates and Plato i^jere wise ; t/hey 
were the most eminent philosophers of Greece;^* 
" The sun that rolls over our heads, the food that 
we receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily arfmom^A 
us of a superior and superintending Power.'' 
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.V - • RULE nr. 

I The conjunction disjunctive, has an^eflect con- 
traiy to that of the conjunction copulative; for * 
the verb, noun, or pronoun is referred to the 

' precedmg terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number ; as, "Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake;'^ "John, or 
James, or Joseph, intends Xo accompany me;'^ . 
" There is in many mltids, neither knowledge : 
nor understanding." '\ 



• . . : RULE IV. 

- . . . ■ ^ . . ' 

A noun of multitude, or signifying matiy^may . 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either ^ 
of the singular or plural number; yet not with^ 
out regard to the ifuport of the word, as convey- ■ 
ing unity or plurality of idea ; as, " The meet- 
ing was large ;" " The parliament i5 dissolved ;" 
.,^^The nation is powerful;'' "My people do. 
not consider : they have not known me ;'' " The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;'' " The council were divided in their sea- . 
timeuts. - • : ... • m.„ .a;.. 

^ - -i' * RULE v. • ' • 

. Pronouns must always agree with their ante- 
cedents, and the nouns for which they stand, in ' 
gender and number ; as, " This is the friend 
whom I love " That is the vice which I hate.'* 
.'^^The King and the Queen had put on their 
robes;" "The moon appears, and shiues; 
Init the light is not her own," 



r 
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The relative is of the same person as the an- 
tecedent^ and the verb agrees with it a^'cording** 
ly ; as, " Thou wlio lovest wisdom I, wh^ 
speak from experience.^' 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no^nommative comes between it and thei 
verb ; as, " The master who taught us;" " The 
trees which are planted." ''J 

When a nominative comes between the rela-i 
tive and the verb, the relative is governed by 
some word in its own member of the sentence ; 
as, " He who preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eter- 
nal." 

RULE VII* 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of difl'erent persons, the relative and verb 
may agree in person with either, according to 
tlie sense; as, "Jam the man who command 
you;" or, " I am the man who commomds you.^' 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or understood ; 
as, " He is a good as well as a tmse man ;" ''Few 
K are happy ;" that is, " persons ;" " TJiis is a 
pleasant walk;" that is, " This icallc is,^^ &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, 
with their substantives ; as, " This book, these 
.books; tbat sort, those sorts; another road, 
other roads." . , . .. 
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RULE TX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouDS in the 
Ingular number only, individually or collective- 
ly ; as, A Christian, an Infidel, a score, a 
thousand.'^ 

The definite article tJie may agree with nouns 
in the singular or plural number ; as, "the gar- 
den, the houses, the stars.^' 

The articles are often properly omitted; when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature; as,^."Gold is corrupting; 
The sea is green ; A lion is bold.'' 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case; 
as, " My father's house ;" "Man's happiness;" 
" Virtue's reward." 

RULE XI. ^' > ^ : ' 

Active vepbs govern tlie objective case; a?, 
"Truth ennobles //er;" "She comforts me;" 
"They support 2/5 ;" "Virtue rewards Aer yb/- 
lowersP r , • - ^-^ 

^ : RULE xir.' ^ 
One verb governs another that follows it, or de-' 
pends upon it in the infinitive mood ; as, " Cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well " W e should be 
prepared to render an account of our actions." 

The preposition to^ though generally used be- 
fore the latter verb, is sometimes properly omit- 
ted ; as, " I heard him say it instead of " in 
say it." 

E2 
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RULE XVII. . 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, " I 
have heard a good character of her « From 
him that is needy, turn not away f <^ A word to 
the wise is sufficient for them " We may be 
good and happy without riche^P 



RULE xyiii. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns : as, " f'andor is to he approved and prac- 
tised •" " If thou sincerely desire, and earnestly 
, pursue virtue, she xoill assuredly h& found by thee , 
^ and prove a rrch reward « The master taught 
her and me to write " He and she were school- 
fellows." 

KULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
some the sujunctive mood, after them. It is a 
ceneral rule, that when something contingent or 
doubtful is implied, the subjunctive ought to be 
used • as " !/■ I were to write, he would not re- 
gard 'it •," " He will not be pardoned, u7ikss he 

'"^■^Conjunctions that are of a positive and abso- 
I lute nature require the indicative mood. " f 
Ttue advanced, soyice recedes:- "Heishealthy 

feeccMse he is temperate." ' ' 

•) •' , - * 

5^: • : RULE XX. 

I When the qualities of diflerent things are 



compared, the latter noun or pronoun is no^; 
governed by the conjunction than or as, but 
agrees with the verb, or is governed by the verb 
or the preposition expressed or understood: as, 
1 hou art wiser than I f that is, " than I am;'»y 
They loved him more than me ;" i. e. " more* 
than they loved me;" « The sentiment is well'- 
expressed by Plato, but much better by Solomon . 
than him that is, " than by him." 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex- 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or 
Omission of some words, is frequently admitted. 
Instead of saying, " He was a learned man, he 
was a wise man, and he was a good man j" we . 
use the ellipsis, and say, " He was a learned, 
wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure 
the sentence, \veaken its force, or be attended 
Vfith.an impropriety, they must be. expressed. 
In the sentence, We are apt to love who love 
us," the word them should be supplied. « A 
beautif ul field and trees," is not proper language. 
It should be, " Beautiful fields and trees ;" or 
,** A beautiful field and fine ti-tes." ' 

RULE XXII. w 



All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
to each otlier ; a regular tiiid dependent construe- 
^on, throughout, should be carefully preserved. 
1 he following sentence is therefore inaccurate - 



PROSODY, 5/ 

^^He was more beloved, but not so much ad- 
mired, as Cinthio.'' More requires ^Aaw after it, 
^liicli is no where found in the sentence. It 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cinthio, 
but not so much admired.'^ 



PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two p^irts: the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prising ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifi- 
cation. 

ACCENT* 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice on a certain letter or syllable in a wor3, 
that it may be better heard than the rest, or dis- 
tinguished from them ; as, in the word presume^ 
the stress of the voice must bt on the letter ?/, and 
second syllable surnc^ which take the accent. 

* • 

quantity. . ■ . y -^.^ 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered 
as long or short. . • 

A vowel oj^^Mlable is long, when the accent 
is on the vo\^|| which occasions it to be slowly 
joined, in pronunciation, to the following letter; 
I as, "Fall, bale, mood, house, feature." 
L A syllable is short, when the accent is on (he 




consonant; which occasions the vowel to be 
quickly joined to the succeeding letter; as, " an'tj 
bon^net, hun^ger.^' 

A long syllable requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it ; thus, "Mate'' and 
" Note/' should be pronounced as slowly agaia 
as " Mat'' and " N6t.^' 

EMPHASIS. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller c; 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish sorae^ 
word or words, on which we design to lay par- ; 
tictilar stress, and to show how it affects the rest 5 
of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words! 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of l 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading, are a ^i 
total cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, 
and, in many cases, a measurable space of time. 

TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and 
pauses: consisting of the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we em- 
ploy in the expression of our sentiments. 

VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certaia 
number and variety of syllables, according to 
certain laws. . ./^n- . mm / 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of aa- 
other. 
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PUNCTUATION 

Is the art of dividing a written compositioa 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses, which the sense and an accurate pronun- 
ciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause; 
jythe Semicolon, a pause double that of the com- 
ma ; the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; 
Jand the Period, double that of the colon. 

The points are marked in the following man- 
ler : 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semicolon ; The Period . 

COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of 
^sentence, which, though very closely connected 
tin sense, require a pause between them ; as, " I 
remember, with gratitude, his love and services.^* 
" Charles is beloved, esteemed, and respected,'^ 

\t SEMICOLON. ^ ^ 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely 
connected as those which are separated by a 
comma, nor yet so little dependent on each 
other, as those which are distinguished by a co- 
lon ; as, Straws swim on the surface 5 but pearls 
lie at the bottom.^^ 

r 
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COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into 
two or more pai'ts, less connected than those 
wbicli are separated by a semicolon ; but not so 
independent as separate, distinct sentences; as, 

do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world.'' / 

PERIOD. ;^ 

When a sentence is complete and independent,^^ 
and not conijected in construction with the fol-;^ 
lowing sentence, it is marked with a period ; as, ^ 
" Fear God. Honour the king. Have charity" 
towards all men.'' 



Besides the points wliicfi mark the pauses ia 
discourse, there are others that denote a diflerent 
modulation of voice, in correspondence to th^ 
sense. These are, 

. . The Interrogative point, ? 
"^-'^-The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 
as, " Are you sincere ?*' 
^' How excellent is a grateful heart 

'VKnow tiien this truUi (eiiough for man to know) 
:'*iVirtuc alone is happiiiesj'i below." 

- The following characters are also frequently 
used in composition. 

- An. Apostrophe, marked thus ' j as, ^- thd', 
judg'dr" . ■ — 
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am 

A Caret, marked thus a ; as, I diligent.^^ 
Hyphen, which is thus marked - : as, " Lap- 
uog, to-morrow." 

The Acute Accent, jnarked thus ' : as, " Faa^- 
cy The Grave Accent, thus ^ : as, Favour." 
I The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, 
is this - : as, "Rosy :" and a short one, this w : 
as, " Folly." This last mark is called a Breve. 

A Diieresis, thus marked shows that tAVO 
vowels form separate syllables j as, " Creator." 

A section is thus marked §. 

A paragraph, thus |f. 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at the 
beginning, and two direct ones at tlie end, of a 
phrase or passage ; as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to inclose a partic- 
ular word or sentence. They are marked thus [ ]. 

An Index or Hand Qj^ points out a remurka* 
We passage. l..!^^ ^c-.^ 

A Brace > unites three poetical lines ; or 

connects a number of words, in prose, with one ^ 
common term. ^ ^ ^ , 

I An Asterisk or little star * directii the reader • 
i to some note in the margin. ^''^].. ^ 

An Ellipsis is thus marked ; as, V . . 

'.^ K — g." for King. ■ ^ ^^-^^ 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus t, and Pa-"*: V 
rallels thus ||, together with the letters of the Al- 
phabet, and figures, are used as references to the 
margin. F 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



; CAPITALS. ; " 

The following words should begin with capir 
tals. ^ • 

Ist, The first word of every book, chapter, 
letter, paragraph, &c. 

2d, The first word after a period, and fre- 
quently after the notes of interrogation and ex- 
clamation. > \ 

3d, The name* of the Deity J a^^^ 
the Supreme Being, &c. 

4th, Proper names of persons, places, s^hips, 

'5th, Adjectives derived from the proper names 

of places: as, Grecian, Roman, English, &c. 

6th, The first word of an example, suad of a, 
quotation in a dh*ect jfbrm ; as, Always remem- 
ber this ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' ^* 

7th, The first word of every line in poetry. 

8th, The pronoun I, and the interjection 0/ 

9th, Words of particular importance ; as, the 

BefoiwatidUj the Restoration, tlie Jievolution. 
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APPENDIX; 

- EXERCISES - 

IN ORTHOGRAPHY, IN PARSIiSG, IN; SYI* 

AND IN punctuation! :>j 

». - . 

* ^ ',"%»' ■ _ - \ , I ■ I. . . » 

■ . ■ * ■. * ■ - ■ -V V * ..-'■■».■ . A.*. ^ . - 

\ EXERCISES LY ORTHOGPulPHYy J 

• 

A sprigg of mirtle. The Portugal mellon* 

The lilly of the valley. . Dutch currai)s. 
A border of daysies. Red and white • rasher 
A bed of vilets* ries. \r 1. 

The A African marygolcL The prickley coucujn- 
The variegated jerani- ber. 
Tim. Red and pui^el reddish-* 

■ ' es. 
Newington peecbi^. * Meally potatos. 
ItaUan nect^]iii$* Early Dutpb tlirn^s. ^ 

Turkey apricocks. Late coll : (lowers, 
The Orleans plumb. Dwarf cabages. ' 
A plate of saUet. A^ hau thorn heij^ge. 

A dish of pees. A fine spreddin^ oak. \ 

A bunch of sparagrass* A weepping willow. 
A mess of spinnage. : > ^^V: 

The gras is gre^ 

*The erroiieotis spelling ig to be rectified by Dr; J^Kli* 

son's Dictionary.— ^^or the propriety of exhibiting- erro- 
neous Exercises in Orthography, see the Mvcrtisement to 
the Elevcntk edition of the English Exercises. ^ - ; 
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A Strait line. 

A disagreeable joumy- 
A willful errour. 
Blaineable conduct* ! . 
Sincere repentence. 
Laudible peisuits. . ^ 
Good behaivour. 
A regular vissit. 
Artifitial flowers. 
Clirystal sUeams. 
Murraering winds. 
A traiKjuiU retreet. 
A uoizy school. 
A surprizing storey. 
Spritely discourse. . 
Prophane tales. 
A severe headake. 



A skillfuU horsman. 
A favorable reception. 
Every season lias its pe* 
cuUeiT hteaqtys. 



Avoid extreams. / 
; Never decieve.^: 

Knowledge inlarges the 

mind. " 

To acquire it is a great, 
priviledge. 

The school encreases. 

We must be studeous. . 

Enquire before you re- 
solve, i ' 

Be pot a fl raid to dp what 

18^ 
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EXERCISES IN, PARSING, 



CHAP, I. 




: ■ . SECT. /• •• 

. . Etymological Parsing Table. 

What part of speech ? 
1. An article. What kind ? Why ? 
2i A euhtanMve. Common or proper ?^ What 

Gender? Number? Case ? Why? 
3« ^ affective. What degree of comparison ? 
. ' what4oes it belong ? Why an ai(jectiye ? 
4. ApronOHn. What kind? Person? Gender? \ 

Number? Case? Why? 
5; Axerb. What kind ? Mood I Tense ? Num- i 

lier ? P^n ? Why ? If a participle^ Why ? 

Active or passive ? 

6. An adkocrh. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. A Tprepomtim. -why a preposition? 

8. A conjunction. Why? 

9. An inttije^ionj. Why? . 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 47 
SECT.^l 

specimen of Etymolpgical Parsing. 

Hope animates us. ^ 

Hope is a cotomon substantive , of ,*he neuter 
ffender, third person, in the singular numbefy toft 
^e nominative case. ( Decline the substantive.J 
Animates is a regular verb active,indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular. ( Repeat m 
hretenttenserthe imperfect tense, and the perject 
participle ; and tomeHntes coi^ugate the verb e»- 
tirelu.) Us is a personal pronoun, first person plu- 
rrf, and in the objective case. (Decline the pro- 

noun.) ' • .. ; 

A peaceful mind is virWfiV reward. : -. 

■ ^ is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an^ad- 
iective. (Repeatlhedegreesofcmpanfon.) Mtnd 
is a common substantive, of fee neutwr. gender, 
third person, in the singular number, and the 
boitoinative case. (Decline the suhstanlive.) Is is 
an irregular verb neuter, indicative voQ^present 
tense, and third person singirfar. (Beptsat Ue 
preeentteme, the imp&fect tense, and theparttci- 
ple ; andoceariona^ eenrugate the verb entirely.) 
Virtue^ is a common substantive, ot «be thoa 
person, in the singular number, and oi" the posses- 
&V«4»se. (DecUne4ke9ubstantive.) lUward^s 
a common substantive, of the third person, kb^tim 
singular number^and the nominative case. . - 
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Ainca 

The continent 


^ An elevation 

1 he conqueror 


Koundness 


An Alexander 


A declivity 


Wisdom 


Blackness 


America 


An iuciination 


1 he Caesars 


The undertaking 


The Thames 


Penelope 


A river 


Constancy 


1 ne soadows 


An entertainment 


A vacancy 

The nollow 


A lever 


X UU dloTS 


/in iciea 


A comet 


A whim 


A miracle 


Something 


A prophecy 


JMothing 



SECT. iV. . ■ 

I, . • - 

Article^ Adjectiw^ and SubBtanHvC' 



A good heart 

A wise head 
A strong body 
Shady trees 
' A fragrant flower 
The verdant fields 
A peaceful mind 
Composed thoughts 
A serene aspect 



An.ubedi^t son 
A diligent scholar 
A haj^^y parent- 
The candid reasoncr 
Fair proposals 
A mutusdagreemoil 
A plain narrative^ : 
An historical fiction 
|le]entles$^ war 



An affable deportmait An dMiimte heart - 

The whistling win^s Tempestuous passions^ 

A boisterous sea A temper unhappyr 

The faawUng tempifst A senw^ tm^A. 



♦ . ■»■ 
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A g]oomy cavern The babbling brook 

Rapid streams ' A limpid stream 

Unwholesome dews The devious walk 

A severe winter A winding canal | 

A 'Useless drone * The serpentine river 

The industrious bees A melanclioly fact 

Harmless doves * An interesting liistorj' i 

The careless ostrich A happier life 

Tlie dutiful stork ' The woodbine's fra-. 

The spacious firma- grance 

ment ^ : - A cheering prospect 
Cooling breezes . An hannonious sound | 

A woman amiable Fruit delicious 
A dignified character The $weetest1ncense ; 
A pleasing uddress _ An odorous garden 
An open jQounteuance The sensitive plant 
A convenient mansion A garden enclosed 
Warm clothing The ivy-mautled tow- 

A (t.nperate climate er 
Wholesome alimient Virtue's fair form 
An affectionate parent A mahogany table ' 
A free government Sweet scented myrtle 
The diligent farmer A resolution wisey noble^ 
A fmitful field disinterested 
The crowning harvest Consolation's lenient ' ' 
A virtuous conflict . /. hand 
A final reward A better worid 

Peac< ial abodes A cheerful, good old 

prosjpiect ma^ 
'Aproflij^teiile ^ Asilver.tea-urii > 
A miserable end - Tender-looking chari- 
: Gloomy regions ty . ' . 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 11 

An incomprehensible My brothers wife^s mO« 

subject ther ' 

A controverted point A book of my friend's 
TliQ cool sequestered An animating weU-fi>un- 

vale . dedhope ..^ , _ 

SECT. V. ■ " , ' 

*. ■ " ' ■ ' 

I , ' . • ■ " ■ . -. ■ 

Pronoun and Verbp ^c. - v V 

I am sincere . Yon encourage us3 

Thou art industrious Tliey commend her / : 

He is disinterested Let liim consider • ^ 
Thou dost improve Letus improve ourselves 
' He assisted me Know yourselves " \ Vi 

)?Ve completed our jour- Let them advance ^ 

ney \ They may oflend • 

Our hopes did flatter us I can forgive 
Tiiey have deceived me lie might surpass them 
Your expectation has »We could overtake him v " 

failed I would be happy , V\; 

The accident had hap- Ye sliould repeat 

pened Hemayliave deceived 

He had resigned him- me 

self . They nciay have forgot- 

Their fears will detect ten 

them ^ Thou mightst have im- 

You shall submit proved 

They will obey us We should have consid- %v 

Good humour shall pre- erefl 

vail * To see the sun is pleias 

We lionour them * ant v 
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He wiU have determin- To liv e well is liououra- 

ed ble 
We shidl havle agreed 

tet me depart ' To have conquered 
Do you instruct him^ himseli' was his high 
Prepare your tessons estpraise 
Promoting others' wel- They might have been 

fare, they advanced honoured 

their own - To be trusted, ire must 

He lives respected l e virtuous 

ilaving resigned his^of* To have been admired, 

lice^ he retired ' ; availed him little 
They are discouraged' Ridiculed;, persecuted, 
He was condemned despised^hemaintain- 
We have been reward^ ed his prmciples 

ed . Being reviled, we b]es.s 

She had been admired Having been dese^cted, 
Virtue will be reward- he bejtmnM disGbura- 

ed ged 
The person will have The sij^ht being new, he 

been executed, when startled 

the pardon arrives - This uncooth figure 
Let him be animated startled him 
Be you entreated I have searched, I have 
Let then^ be prepared /found it 
It can be enlarged They searched those 
You may be discovered rooms ; he was j^one 
He might be eonvinc^ The book is his) it was 
It would be caressed mine 
I may have b^m de« These are yours, ikQ^e- 
Hseived^^ . - are ours 
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£XBBG1S£S IN PARSING. 

Our hearts are deceit- This is what I feared^ 

ful. Tliat is the thing which 

Your conduct met their I desured* 

approbation. Who can preserve him- 

None met who could * self? 

avoid it. Whose books are thesej 

His esteem is my honor. Whom have we serv*^ 
Her work does her ere- ed? 

dit. Some are neghgent| 

Each must answe.r the others industrious. 

question. One may deceive one's 

Every heart knows its self. 

own sorrows.* AU have a taieat to iflQh 

Which was his choice ? prove. 
It was neither. Can any dispute it? 

J|ers is iiiufhed^ thine is . Such is our conditioqi, 

to do. ' . 

SECT. VL 

Adverbp Preptmtion, Cotytmptiorip an4. 

1, have seen him once^ This plant is found hero 
perhaps twicer \ and dsewhere. . 

Thirdly, and lastly, I Only to-day is properly 
shall conclude. ours. 

Tbe task is already per^ They travelled through 
formed. France, in haste, to** 

We could not serve him wards Italy. 

then, but we will From virttie to vice, th^ 
liereafter. progress is gradual^ 
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We often resolve, but * slowly, but wembrisic- 
i seldom perforin. ly up again, 

lie is much Biore pro^i- Byjliligence aud frugal- 
^; ising now than fohn- ity, we arrive at com- 1 

erly. petency. . . 

We are wisely aud liap- We are often below our 
, piiy da*ected« . wishes, and above our ' 

He 1ms certainly been desert. 

diligent, aiud he will Some things make for 
' pCobaUy succeed. < him, others agaitist 
ijpw svveetly th^ birds him. 

sing ! ' By ^his impfudepce, he 

Wby.^rt thou fio heed- was plunged into new 

less? difficulties. 
He is httle attentive, Without the aid of char' 

nay,' absolutely stu- ity, hesupportedJiim* 

pid. , self with credit-^ 

When will they arrive ? Of his talents mucli 
Where shall we stop? might be said ; coo* 
Mentally md bodily, we cemtng his integriQr, 

are cfffiously and nothing. 

wonderfully formed* On all occasions she be^ 
We in vain look for a haved with proprfety. 
' path betw^a virtue We ought to be thank- 

andyic^ ful, for we have re- 

He liyes within kis io^ ceived mueh. 

come. * Though he it> often ad- 

The^h^se was sold at a vised, yet ha does not 

^e^Mpri^^, and above reform. 

its value. Re proofcither softens oi: 

She came down ataks hardens its oi^jieet. 
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' EXERCiSES IN PARSliNG. 

His father apd ii}other ^eitheA\prQsp.erity, not 
and imele, reside at adversity, h^as inipro- 
Rome. ' ved him. 

We must be temperate, He can acquire uo vir- 
if we would . be |ieal« tue, unless he. "toakf. 

thy. some sacrifices. 

He is as old as his class- Let him that standeth, 

mate, but net so Jear- take heed lest he fall. ' 

lied. • If thou wei t his superi- 

Qharles is esteemed, or, thou shouidst |iot 
. beca^^se he is both have boasted. 

discreet and benevo- He will be detected, 

lent. though .he deny ti^ 

We will 9tay till he ar- fact. 

rives. If he has promised, he 

He retires to rest soou, should aat accoxding-^ 

that he oiaytis^ early, ly; 
will transgress;, un- O, peace ! how desiru- 
^bess she be admun- ble art thooj ! ^ 
r.^hoii* I have been often occii^ 

If he were encouraged, pied, alas! with tri- 

he would amejjWl. fles. , 

Though he con46mn Stran go ! that we should 

me.I willrcspecthim. be so infatuated. 
Their talents , are more 0 ! the humiliations to 

brnUant than 4is«fuh . which vic^ reduices 

Notwithstanding his po- us. \ . " 

. vei ty, he is a wise and Hark ! how sweetly the 

worthy person. woodlark sings ! . - 

Jf our desires are mod- Ah ! the delusions of 

erate, our livapts will ^ hope^; 

be few. 
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Hope often amuses, but Behold ! how pleasant 
seldom satisfies us. it is for brethren to 

Though he is lively, yet dwell together in uiii- 
he is not volatile. ty. , 

Hail, simplicity ! source Welcome again 1 my 
of genuine joy. long lost friend. ^ 

I: SECT. VII. 

A few instances of the same word^ constituting 

■ ■ ■ . " 

^ - ' . several of the parts of speech. 

: Galm was the day, and Still waters are com- 

the scene delightful. monly deepest. 
We may expect a calm Damp air is unwhole- 

afterastorm. some. 
To prevent pkssion, is Guilt often casts a ctaH|> 

easier than to calm it. over our sprightlgpt 
Better is a little with boors* ^ 

content, than a great Soft bodies damp the 

deal with anxiety. sound much more 
Th6 gay and dissolute tiian hard ones. 

think little of the mis- Though «he Is rich and 

eries, which are steal- fair, yet she is not 

ing softly after them* - amiable* 
A little attention will They are yet young, 

rectify some errors. and must suspend 
Though he is put of their judgment yet a 

danget, he ^ itiil while.N 

afraid. Many persons are bet- 

He laboured .to still &e ^ ter than we suppose 

fumtdt , them to be. 
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EXERCISES L\ PARSING. : ^ 

The few and the many Every being loves ii^ 

have their pipeposses- like. ^ 

sions. Behave yourselves like 

Few days pass withbut men. 

some clouds. We are too apt to' like 

Much money is corrupt- pernicious company. 

ing. He may go or stayi as 

Think much^ 9nd speak he hkes. 

little. They strive to learu. 

He has seen much of He goes to and fro. 

the wbrld^ and been To his wisdoni weowe 

much caressed. our privilege. 

His years are more than The prgportioais ten tp 

hersy but he ha» not one*> 

more knowledge. He served tiiem with his 
The more we are bless- utmost abiUty^ 

ed, the more grateful When wedo our uttood^ 

we should be. no more is required. 

The desire of getting I will submit, foj^ sub- 

more, is rarely satis- mission brtegs peaeft< 

fied. It is fbf our health to be 

He has equal knowl- temperate. 

edge, but inferior 0 1 fqr better tunes. 

j»idgment. ' I have d regard for him. 

She is his inferior in He is esteemed, both on 

^nse^ but his equal iii his owfi account, and 

prudence. . mil that of his parent « 

We must make a like Both of tliem de.§^ • 

spaee between the praise* 

fines. V. ^ 

G2 



AWENt)tX. 
SECT, VI TL 

Nowis^ Adjectives and Verhs^ to he declined^ com^ 

pdred^ and coiyugated. 

Write ill the nominative case plural, the fol- 
lowing nouns : apple, plum, orange, bush, tree, .'J 
plant, convenienci^, disorder, novice, beginning, ^ 
defeat, protuberance. 

Write the following substantives, in the nomi- 
native case, plural: cry, fly, cherry, fancy, 
glory, duty, boy^ folly, play, lily, toy, conven- 
iency. 

Write the following nouns in the possessive 
case singular: boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, 
church, lassj beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative case 
plural : loaf, sheaf, self, muft*, knife, stuff', wife, 
staff, wolf, half, calf, shelf, life. 

. Write the following in the genitive case plural : 
brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, ox, 
mouse, goose, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the nominative 
and possessive cases y lural : wife, chief, die, staff, 
city, river, proof, archer, master, crutch, tooth, 
mouth, baker, distafft ^' j 
Write the possessive singular and plural of the \ 
' ^iJP^'^^^^^'^^? thou, he J she, it, who, and other. 

„ Write the objective Cases, singular and plural, ^ 
.<of the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, and who. ' 
vf': ^ Con^pare the following adjectives : fair, grave^ 
/'^ tftight, long, short, tall, white, deep, stronf, u 
. ^ poor, rich, great* " ; 
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Compare the following adjectives: amiable, v 
moderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, 
studious, attentive, negligent, industrious, per- 
plexing. > 

Write the following adjectives in the conipara-?, 
tive degree : near, far, little, low, good, indiffer* ;\ 
eat, bad, worthy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the superla-^ 
tive degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, bad| 
base, little, strongj late, near, content. ' * 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indica- 
time mood, present tense : berat, gain, read, eat, 
walk, desire, interpose. 

^ Conjugate the^iollaii^ing verbs in. the potential 
moody imperfect tense fearV iiope^ dresLiiii fl^^, 
consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the subjuno* 
tive mood, perfect tense : drive^ pcepWe^ starve^ 
omit, indulge, demonstrate. ' 
, Conjugate the following verbs in the impera- 
xtive raood ; believe^ depart^ inveigit, give, abolish , 
contrive. 

. Write the following verbs in the infinitive moody 
pre^^nt and perfect tensest grow, decrease, live, 
prosper, separate, incommode. , " 

Write the present, perfect, and compound par- 
ticiples, of the foUowirig verbs : confess, d^Uturb, 
please, know, begin, sit, setyeat, lie, lay. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indicst-* , 
tive mood, present and perfect ^ses of the p^ ; . 
sive voice : honour, abased, amuse, slight, eaUgh- 
ten, displease, envelope, bereave. ^ ^ , 

. •■ ' Digitized by Google 
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Conjugate the following verbs, in the indica 
iiVe mood> plupejrfect and iim fly, 
contrive, know, devise, choose> come^ see, go, 
eat, grow, bring, forsake. 

Write the foUawing vei-bs in the present and ^ 
imperfect tenses of the potehtiai and subjunctive 
moods: know, shake, heat, keep, give, blow, 
bestow, beseecb^ V 

Write the foiloViriflg verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfect and second future tenses, of the 
passive voipe : slajr, draw, crawB, throw, defeat, 
grind, hear, divert. . 

Write the following verbs in the second and 
third persons singular of ail the t6»3es in .the in* 
dScative and subjunctive moods : approve, con* 
demn, mourn, freeze, know, arise, drive, blow^ 
investigate. 

Form the foUowuig verbs in tibe iirfuiitive and 

imperative moods, with their participles, all in 
tiie passive voice : embrace, draw, defeat, smite. 

Pi;omi$cu6us Exeroises in EtyMohgicat Parsing. \ 

. In your whole behaviour, be humble and j 
cOjjbgmg. ^ ' . 

V Virtue IS the uiiiver^'al charm. ^ \ . . 

Tru^ politeness has its seat in the heart. 
We should endeiivour to please, Tather tlian to 
shine aitd dazzle. 
Opportunities occur daily for strengl^hening in 

oiursyves the bidi^its. of virtue. 

■?■*■■'."•■■■■• ' , ■.• ■ ■ ' • 
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Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of 
others* 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either 

nian or beast. 

Peevishness .and passion often produce^ from 
trifles, the most serioiis mischiefs* 

Discontent often nourishes passions, equally 
malignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created 
by ourselves. 

A passion for revenge, has always been consid*^ 
Bred as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity^ it multiplies 
our damcers. 

To our own failings we ore eoifimonly blind. 

The I'riendships of young persons^ are often 
founded on capricious Hkings. 
\ In your youthful amuseioientt let no tlnfairtiess 
be found. 

Engs^e on your minds tliis sacred rule : Da 
unto otfiiersy aB yoii wish that fbey should do un- 
to you.'' 

Truth and candour possess a powerful charm : 
th6y bespeak universal fevour. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it is 
seldom in our power to stop} one artifice gene- 
rally leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth^ with a proper 
mixture of serious tliought. - ^ 

' Thaspirit of true religion it social, kind| jin4 
cheerful. v . X 
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Let no compliance with the intemperate miith 
of others, ever betray you into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not 
neglect the duties of this Hfe. 

The manner in which we employ oiu* present 
time, may decide our future happiness or misery^ 

Happiness does not grow up of its own accord 
it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acqnisi 
lion of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is ofteri joined with grea 
worth- 

The brightest parts are sometimes found with 
out virtue or honour. 

How ieeble are the attractions of the faires 
form, when nothing within corresponds to them.l 
piety and virtue are particularly graceful and^ 
becoming in youth. " 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that 
profusion of good, which the Divine hand pouv 
around us? - ■ ^-.^ 

There is nothing in human life more amiable 
and respectable, than the character of a truly 
liumble and benevolent man. - 

What feelings are more, uneasy and painful, 
than the workings of som' and anp;ry passions? 

No nian can be active in disquieting others, 
who does not, at the same time, disquiet himself. 
. A life of pleasure and dissipation, is an enemy 
to health, fortune, and character. i^ - \ / 
To correct the spirit of discontent, let us con- 
sider how little we deserve, and how much we 
enjoy. 
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V ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

As flu' as liappiaess is to be found on earthy we 
must look for it, not in tlie world, or tlie tilings 
of the world ; but within, ourselves^ in our tem- 
per^ and i}i our lieait. 

Though had men attempt to turn virtue into 
ridicule, they honour it at .the bottom of their 
hearts. " . ' 

. Of what small moment to our real happiness, 
are many of those injuries which dravv forth our 
yesentment ! 

In the .moments of eager contention, every 
thinjsr is magnified and distorted in its appearance, 
r\lLi!i iti:des in the most obscure stations, are not 
less eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented 
hy their "passkuis, than if princely honours were 
.tlie pri/.e for which they contended. 

Tiie smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a 
gentle temper, and a peaceful life. Among the 
sons of ^trii'e^ all is loud and tempestuous. 

^ " CHAP. II. 

Exercises in Parsing^ as it respects both Etymoi:' 

Qgy and Syntax. V 

SECT, I. 

Syntactical Parsing Table. 

Article. Why is it the definite article?* . 

Why tlie indefinite ? 

Why omitted? Why repeated? 
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Substantive. Why is it in the possessive case ? 

r Why in the objective case ? 
. Why in apposition ? 

Why is the apostrophic s omitted ? 
Adjective^ What is its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the 

plural number ? 
Why in the comparative degree^ 

Why placed after its substantive ? . 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
ik'emtim What is its i^tiBciedent ? 

Why is it in the singular, why in 
' V the plural number ? * 

Why of the masculine^ why of the 
feminine, why of the neuter gen- 
der ? 

Wliy of the firsts of die secondi or 

of the third person ? 
. / AVhy is it the nominative case ? 

Why the possessive ? Why tlte ob* 

jective ? . ' 

Why omitted ? Why repe^d ? 
yhrb. What 18 its nomiiialHNs ease 

What case does it govern ? 
Why is it in the singular ? Why ia 
the plura} nmnb^? 
: Why in the first person, &c.? 
* Why is it in the infinitive mood? 
Why in the subjunctive, &c.? 
Why in this particular tense ? 

What relation has it to aaother verbi 
hi point of time? 
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Why do participles sometimes go- 
vern the objective case ? 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why re- 
peated ? 

Advert). What is its proper situation? 

Why is the double negative used ? 
Why rejected ? 
Preposition. AVhat case does it govern ? 

Which is the word governed ? 
Why this preposition ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated? 
^Conjunction. What moods, tenses, or cases, does 

it connect? And why? What 
mood does it require ? Why omit- 
ted ? Why repeated ? 
Interjection. Why does the nominative case fol- 
low it? Why the objective? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 

SECT. IL 

Specimen of Syntactical parsing. 
Vice degrades us. • 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter 
gender, the third person, in the singular number, 
and tlie nominative case. Degrades is a regular 
verb active, indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
5^ " vice,'' according to rule i. which says; (here 
repeat the rule.) Vs is a personal pronoun, first 
person plural, in the objective case, and govern- 
ed by the active verb " degrades/' agreeable to 
RULE XI. which says, &c. - S?c - . . 
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He who lives viitiiously, prepares for all events, j 

He is ci personal pronoun^ of the third person, 
singular number^ and masculine gender. ^^^1^^ 
is a relative pronoun, which has for its antecedent 
^^he/^ with which it agrees in gender and nuni- 
ber, according to rule v. which says, &c. Lives 
a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present ^ 
tense, third person singular, agreeing vnth its 
nominative, " who,'^ according to rule vi. which 
says, &c. Virtuously is an adverb of quality. 
Frej)ares a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative, ^^he.^.^ For is a preposition. 
All is an adjective pronoun, of the indefinite 
kind, the plural number, and belongs to its sub- 
stantive, "events," with which it agrees, ac- 
cording to RULE VIII. which says, &c. Events is 
a common substantive of the third person, in the 
plural number, and the objective case, governed 
by the preposition " for," according to rule xvii. . 
which says, &Ci ^ 1 

If folly entice thee, reject its allurements. 1 
J/* is a copulative conjunction. Folly is a 
common substantive of the third person^ ai the ft 
singular number, and the nominative case. Fn- 
lice is a regular verb active, subjunctive mood^ 
present tense, third person singular, and is go- 
verned by the conjunction "' if," accordino; to rule 
XIX. which says, &c. Thee is a personal pronoun, 
of the second person singular, in the objective 
case, governed by the active verb " entice,*' 
agreeably to rule xi, which says, ScO. ^ Reject 

:■ • » 
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i5 a regiilar active verb, imperative mood^ secoiui 
person siugular, and agrees with its iionunative 
case, A^ thou/Mmplied. i<« is a persoiial pro^ 
noun, third person, singular number, and of tlje 
neuter gender, to agree witii its sub§(},antive 
" Folly/^ accordittg to ROTJE V. whiclisays, &Ci 
I*is in the possessive case, governed by the 
riouii " allurements/' agreeably to hule x, which 
sa^'s^ &c* AUurements is a common substantive 
of the neuter gender, the third person, in the phi* 
ral number, and the objective case, governed by; 
the verb ^1 reject,^' according to rule xi. which 
says/&c. • ^ " 

SECT, m 

ExemisM m the^sty ucond^ thirds and fourth 

Rules of Syntax.^ , • \> 

1. The contented mind spreads ease and cheer* 

fulness around it. • . ^ 

The school of experience teaches many useful 
lessons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, as well as 

flowers. 

* Thou shouldst do justice to all men, even to 
enemies. 

" 2. Vanity and presumption r^in many a pro* 
niising y^uth. 

Pood, clothing aqd credit^ are the rewards oX 

industry. ^ ^ * _ 

*In parsing these Exercises, the pupil should repeat 
the respective rule of syntax, and show that it appUes to 
; tbe aenteuce whick he is parsing . 
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He and William live together in great har* 
nioiiy. 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from 
trouble. 

Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquisition, 
is not attainable by idle wishes. 

4. The British nation is great and generous. 
The company is assembled. It is compose 

of persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of cattle peacefully grazing, affords a 
pleasing sight. 

SECT. IV. 

Exercises on the fifths sixth ^ seventh^ and eighth 

Rules of Syntax. 

5. The man ^vho is faithfully attached to reli- 
gion, may be relied on with confidence. 

The vices which we should especially avoid, 
^ are those which most easily beset us. 

6. They who are born in high stations, are not * 
always happy.. .t 

Our parents and teachers are the persons whom 
we ought, in a particular manner, to respect, 
.-fe^- If our friend is in trouble, we, whom he knows 
, t/ and loves, may console him. 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his 
privileges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person, who owns a fault committed, 
' and who disdains to conceal it by falsehood. 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens and debases 
the mind. .... ^?f. - 

Even in these times, tliere are many persons 
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who, from disinterested motives, are solicitous to 
promote the happiness of others. 

SECT. K 

Exercises on the ninth^ tenths eleventh^ and tivelfth 

Rules of Syntax, 

9- The restless, discontented person, is not a 
good friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject. 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperous," 
should not presume on their advantages. 

10. The scholar^s diligence will secure the 
tutor's approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see his 
children wise and virtuous. 

1 1 . Wisdom ^nd virtue ennoble us. Vice and 
folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them who 
have endeavoured to make us wise and happy ? 

12. When a person has nothing to do, he is 
almost always tempted to do wrong. ' 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he 

loves to do it. ' ^ 

We dare not leave our studies without perr 

mission. v ^ 7^ 

' ^ECT. VL . ^."^ 

Exercises on the thirteenth ^ fourteenth ^ fifteenth 
sixteenth J and seventeenth Rules of Syntax. 

; 13. The business is, at last, completed; but 
long ago, I intended to do it, 

112 . 
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I expected to see the king, before he left 
Windsor. 

The misfortune did happen: but we early 
hoped and endeavored to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a friend 
would have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having em^y disgraced himself, he be- 
came mean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superior, I cheerfully 
submitted. 

J 5. We should always prepare for the worstj 
ani hope for the best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, pro 
mises to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are not 
lost forever ; they are only gone before us to a 
happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, 
could make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere j and therefore we 
may trust him. 

17. From whom was the information re- 
ceived ? ^ ' 

'i« • ■ 

To whom do that house, and those fine gar- 
dens, belong? -:' 

■• ■ * • . 

:^J^^ SECT. riL ^ 

Exercises on the eiglifecnth^nincteenth^twentieth^ 
iwcniy-'jirst^ and twenty-second Rules ^ Syntax. 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the 
same time. ^ . ^ - ^^^^vt r '0^^^ 
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If we contend about trifles, and violently main^ 
tain our opinion, we shall jrain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, we 
do not cease to be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, 
and virtue, he will secure esteem. 
Il William is respected, because he is upright 
and obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more op- 
pressed than Wfe are. 

1: Though I am not so good a scholar as he is, I 
am, perhaps, not less attentive than lie, to study. 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge, leara 
ing, politeness, and religion. 

In our travels we saw much to approve, and 
much to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many useful 
corrections, alterations, and addittons. 

She is more talkative and lively than her bro- 
ther, but not so well informed, nor so uniformly 
^ cheerful. 

, SECT, VIII. £ ^ 

Promiscuous Exercises in Syntactical Parsing. 

* PROSEv -v.. " '-^ 

1^ Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner 
of perfidy in old age. Its first appearance, is 
the fatal omen of growing depravity, and future 
sliame. . ^. v^--^ 

If we possess not the power of self-govern- 
ment, we shall be the prey of every loose in- 
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clination that chances to arise. Pampered by 
continual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
come mutinous and headstrong. Desire^ not 
reason, will be the ruhng principle of our con- 
duct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending 
about tbe trifles of a day, while we ought to be 
preparing for a higher existence. 

How little do they know of the true happiness 
of life, wlio are strangers to that intercourse of 
good oJffices and kind af fections, which, by a pleas- 
ing charm, attaches men to one another, and cir- 
culates rational enj\)yment from heart to heart.. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperfec- 
tions and failings, in a just light, we shall rather 
be surprised at our enjoying so many good things, 
than discontented, because there are any which 
we waht. 

True cheerfulness malkes a man happy in him- 
self, and promotes the happiness of all around 
him. It is the clear and calm sunshine of a 
mind illuminated by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of interest, and prospects of 
retiu*n, mingle with the feelings of aff ection, sen- 
sibility acts an imperfect part, and entitles us to 
small share of commendation. 

Let not your ^expectations from the years 
that are to come, rise too high ; and your disap- 
pointments \vill,be fewer, and more e^isily , 
supported. ^ 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite 
wish, so much as^ty . live ws^^ By continuing 
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too long on earth, we might only hve to witness 
a greater number of melancholy scenes, and 
to expose ourselves to a wider compass of hu- 
man wo. 

How many pass away some of the most valua- 
ble years of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what 
cannot be called pleasure, so much as mere gid- 
diness and folly. 

Look round you with attentive eye, and w eigh 
chai'acters well before you connect yourselves too 
closely with any who court your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the 
multitude of riches, or the elevation of rank ; for 
experience shows, that these rfifay be possessed 
^by the worthless as well as by the deserving, 
i;^ Beauty of form has often betrayed its posses*^ 
W. The flower is easily blasted. It is short- 
lived at the best; and trihin^ , at any rate, in 
comparison with the higher and more lasting 
beauties of the mind. i5fc: ^ ^ - 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and 
brightens every object around us. It is in the 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, that noxious 
passions, like venomous animals, breed and prey 
upon the heart '.-^ -j^^ 'ff 

Thousands whom indolence jfas sijnk into con- 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
usefulness and honour, il idleness had not Irus- 
trated the effect of all their powers. . . . % - 
^ Sloth is like the slowly-flowuig, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the inarsh^ breeds vcnemous 
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animals, and poisonous plants ; and infects with 
pestilential vapours the wliole country round it. 

Disappointments derange, and overcome, vul- ] 
gar minds. The patient and the wise, by a pro- | 
per improvemejnt,' frequently make them contri- 1 
bute to their high advantage. 4 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot|| 
take away v/hat is most valuable, the peace of 
good conscience, and the cheering prospect of a^fl 
Iiappy conclusion to all tlie trials of life, in a bet- 
ter world. 

Ee not overcome hy the injuries you meet 
with, so as to pursue xevenge ; by the disasters, 
of life, so as to sink into despair; by the evil • 
examples.of the world, so as to follow them into 
sin. Overcome injuries, by forgiveness ; disas- 
ters, by fortitude ; evil examples, by firmness of 
principle. ' * ' . 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly in- 
culcates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, 
checks presumption; the multiplicity of its dan- 
gers, demands perpetual caution. Moderation, 
Vigilance, and self-governmeiu, are duties incum- 
bent on all ; but especially on such as are begin- 
uimx the journey of life. ...^ .v-i - 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inex- 
pressible ; and can only be justly conceived 
those who possess hei\ The consciousness of 
Divine approbation and support, and the steady 
hope of future happiness, communicate a peace 
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and joy, to which all the detights of the world 
beai: no resemblance. 

If we knew how much the ples^sures of this life 
deceive and betray their unhappy votaries ; and 
reflected on the disappoiotments in pBiBuit^ the 
dissatisfaction in enjoymeht/ or'ths tttttSffi^ 
of possession, which every where attend them ; 
we should cease to be enamoured with these hritr 
tie and transient joys: atid should wisely fix ouj 
hearts on those virtuous attainments, which the 
world can neither give nor take awajr* 

VERSE. . - 

Order is Heav'n's first law: and ^is confest, / 
Some arc, and must be, greater than the rest, > ; 
More rich, more wj^e ; but wJtio. infers from bencej 
That such lir^ happier, shocks all cpmmotK sense. . «v 

Need Till austerities our wills restrain ' - * 

As thorns fence Jn the tender plant from harm*- - ^ 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in throe words, hcaUh, peace, and competence: 
But health consists with temperance alone : • \* 
And peace, Oh, virtue ! peace is ail ihjr own. 

On earth, nought precious is obtain'd, 

But what 18 painful too; 
By travel and to travel born^ 

! Our sabbaths are but few. - 

Who noble ends by noble mean^Tohtauis, 
^ Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains/ 
r Like go<^ Aurelius let him teign, or hle^A 
I Like Socrates, that man iff great iifideed. 

< Our hearts are fasten'd to tliis world^. 

By strong and endless ties f ^ \ 
: But every sc^ow cuts a. strinj^ 

And urges us to rise. K ' 
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Oft piaing cares in rich brocades are drest. 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To hide the fault I see ; ♦ 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot : 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestow 'd or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mieii. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly j angels could no more : 

Tn faith and hope the world will disagree. 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigned whrn ill betide. 
Patient when favors are denied, ^''^ 

And pleas'd with favors giv'n : 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of thr heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 
One solf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud luizzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feek, */ 
Than Cajsar with a senate at his heels. ,. :Srr^ 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Tiieir sober wishes never learn d to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life, H^' 
Thcj kept the uoiselee^s tenor of their way. 
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What nothing earthly g^ives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine/and the heartfelt joyt- 
Is^ virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old raan, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to thy door 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; • 
Oh I give relief) ajid .Ueav'n will bless thy store* 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor: 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich, - 

Wlien young, life's jofurney I began, 

The glitt'ring prospect chatm'd my eye^ ; V 
I saw, along th' extended plain, ' ^ 

Joy after joy, successive rise. , 



But soon I found *twas all a dream ; 

And learn'd the fond pursuit to shun, ' - 
Where few can reach their purposed aim, - 

And thousands daily are undone. ' 

Tis greatly wise, to talk with our past hours : 
And ask them what repcHrt tiaey bore to Heav'nw ' 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see 9 _ 

All discord, hafmony not understood | 

All partial evil, universal good* 

peavVs choice is safer than our own : 
Of ages past Inquire: - 

Whalt the most HormidaUe fafd ? >^ 
^< To have pur own desire ; 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heavii he feed?, 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? * \ 
Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they ? ' 

The qiaeioud finnailient o^ - - " * ' 

Witti all tfie hlue etfaerei4 sk|^» 
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And spangled hcav'nsi a sbbiing frame» 
Their greal ori^iiial proclaim : 
Th' unwearied suni from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to ev'ry land, * ; ' 
Tfee work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening sBades preyail, 
The moon takes np the wond'rous tale, 

And, nightly, to the list'ninsf earth, \ 

Repeats the story of her ba th : 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, ^ , 

Confirm tlie tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth ironi pole to pole* 

l^iht^ in gdlemipi^sneii«e;:art 
Move rontid the dark terrestrial ball ! 

What tho nor real voice hoi" S'onnd, * 
Amid their radiant orbs be found! 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice 
For ever sin^i^ing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine/^ 
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EXERCISES W SYJ^TJX. 



Fi% j^Qunds of wheat contains forty pounds 
of flour. -i A . / _ 

What availd the best sentimente^ if! persons do 
not live suitably to th^oa ? ; " ' 
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- Thou sliould love thy neigliboiU;, as sincerely 
as thou loves thyseli^ i 

RUjUB n. ' : 

Idleness and igpoiauce is the pavent qC Biany 
* "Vices. ^ ■; " , . ' . 

Patience aud diligence, like faith;^ .removes 
mountains. - , . . 

What signifies the counsel and cai'e of -pre-, 
ccptors, when youth think they have no need of 
assistance? 

RULE Ulf 

" an^s happiness or misery, are^ ki a great 
nteasure, put into his own hands. " ^ 

Man is not such | machine as acle>ck or a 
^ateh^'tfWefc- tame merely as they are moved. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention w 411-h.amottr| are eer^ 
tainly criminal. • > " ^ 

* " RULE IV- ^ . 

The British Parliament are composed of King, 
Lords, ami Commons. 

. A great number do not always argue strength. 
The council was not uQjanimous^ and itsepftr 
. rated without conring to any deteiraiioBtiom 

TBiifLt V. ' ^ 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find 
her- V V , . »^ H 

-I q6 not think that any person should iucuj' 
censure, for being tendir.of their rejttitatian,*- " 
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Tliou who has been a witness of the fact, can. 
give an account of it. 




nULE V I. 

If he will not hear his best friendj whom shall 
be sent to admonish him ? 

The persons who conscience and virtue sup- 
port, may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate 
with, your own will be estimated. 

RULE VII. 

Thou art the friend that hast often relieved 
me, and that has not deserted me now in the 
time of peculiar need. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil who possesses 
bright pai'ts, but who has cultivated them but 
little. _ . . - r^ 

• RULE VIII. 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure 
the mind. ^ • ^ 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 
/ Those sort of favors did real injury, under the 
appearance of kindness. . 



BULE IX. 



The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are 
four elements of the philosophers, -v-^ . 

We are placed here under a trial , of our vir- 



tue. 



The profligate man is seldom or never found 
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to be tlie good Iiusband; the good f^ither, or the 
beneficent neighbour. - ^ 

, - . ■- ^ . - - ■.. ■ *. . '..■ .♦ ■>-.. 



Thy ancestors ^virtue is not thine. 

Thy fathers offence will not condemn thee. 

A mothers teaderaess and a fathers care, are 
natures gifts' for mans advantage. 

A mans manner^s frequently influence his for- 
tune. ' - 



BULB XI*. 



Who have I reason to love so much as this 
friend of my youth ? . 

Tlie man who he raised froin obscurity, is 
dead. 

He ftttd^.4hey we know, butivho art thou ? ^ ^ 



EUXJ&.XIU — .-.WW 

It is better live ou^a little, than outlive a great 

You ought not walk too hastily. * --^ 
I have seen some young j^ersons to conduct 
themselves very discreetly. 



KULE XIII. ' 



• Tbe'Wfextnew yeai^sday; I >iiaU fee at ^li^^^^^ 
thi*ee years. ^ ^ - v v- 

From tlie little conversation I had^^ithliim 
he appeared to have been a man of letters. ' 

It would have given me great satisfaction^ to 
relieve him from thitt distressed situation. 
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Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fool^* 
Siispectitip hot only ye, but they also, I was 

studious to avoid all intercourse. 
From having exposed liisself too freely in difc 

ferent climistesj he entirely lost his heahh. [ 



KULE XV. 



He was pleasing Hot often, because he was vaiu. 
William nobly acted, though he wasunsuc- 
cessAiL : . 

hVe, though our possesions 

be small. 



EULfi XVI. 



Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance 
gf disguise. - ^' 

' Therfe cannot be nothing more insignificant 
than vanity* 

'^fae <iieasure is so exceptionable^ that we can-* 
not by no means permit it. 

- - ' ^ ' JWUB XVII- 

We are all jiccountable, creatures, each for 
hiBself. 

; Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Wh^ 
does he offer such language to ?^ 
ll was not he that they weve so angry, with. 

• . KULE XVIIIi 

My brother and Mm are jtolerable grainma? 

riaus; ' • 
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Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated ^ 
thee to forgive him ? 

Professing regard^ and to act differently, mark 

a base mind* ^^^^^ ■ : 

■ ■ ' • ■ ■ . . " ' " • » .■ » .. ■ 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I ^ 
shall not comply, miless he advances more forci* 
blereasons. ^ 

She disapproved the measure, because it were . 
very improper. \ 

Though the fact be extraordinary^ it certauily 
did happen. 

RULE XX^. ■ , 

The business was much better executed by his 
brother than he. 

They are much greater g§iiners than me j)y 
this mi^p^cied event. ^ * \ • - 

They know how to write as well as him ; Lut 
he is a much better gr^onmarian than them* 

IH|LE X»I. ^ " 

These couasels were thejdict^tes of virtue^ and 
the dictates of true /honoul^. - . 

We must guard against either too great seve- 
rity, or facility of ma^aners. . . ^ ... 

Verily, their is a reward for the rightc^ous ! 
There is a God that judgeth in the eartlu 
, By . these happy Jabeurs, ^they who >pw aa<^. 
reap, will rejoice togeth^* V 
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RULE XXII. 

He is mora bold, and active, but not so >vise 
and studious as his companion. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valua- | 
ble, than knowledge. i 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspec- 
ted so much dissimulation. 

Several alterations and additions have been ^4 
made to file work. < ^ T| 

■' 1 

PART IV. 

J 

EXEliCISES LY PUKCTUJlTIOK, \ 

COMMA. V 

• * 

The tutor by instruction and discipline lays the ' 
foundation of the pupil's future honour. 
^ Seltconceit presumption and obstinacy blast 
the prospect of many a youth. 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly 
'To live soberly righteously and piously com- 
prehends the whole of our duty. 

Tlie path of piety and virtue pursued with a 
firm and constant spirit will assuredly lead to 
happiness. r - .^'^ ...e-^ 

Contmue my dear child to make virtue thy 
principal study. ..^ ^.^ 

"Peace of mind being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. ./.'^ T-v-'''.. 

He who is a sti-anger to industh' may possess' 
but he cannot enjoy. 17 ^v:. --4. •.■.4i 

Bewwe of those rash^ and dangerous con- 
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nexions which n^ay afterwards load thee with 
dishonour. • 

SEMICOLON. 

The path of truth is a plain and safe path that ' 
of falsehood is a perplexing maze; 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of 
yoath has ever been esteemed a presage of \ 
rising merit. 

Heaven is the region of gentleness an^ friend- 
ship hell ofilerceness and aniinosity. 

COLON. 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst 
the heart aches within though folly I9«y laugh 
guilt will sting. * - 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at 
the Mtte-iffif^ wisdom is the repose of minds^ 

FERIOD. 

We ruin the happiness of life when we at* 
tempt to raise it too high a tolerable and^ com* 
fortable state iA aU that we am propose to our** 
selves on earth peace and contentment not bl^ss 
nor trsmsport are the full portion of man perfect 
joy is reserved for heaven* 

INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION- 

To lie down on the pillow after a d^y spent in 
temperance in beneficence and in piety how 

sweet it is. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas why 
not to-day shall we be younger are ire Aurfe we 

shall be healthier will our passions become ftfe 
bier ^nd our love of the n^orld less« 

THE £ND. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THIS WOjElK . 

ft- •■--f'^". ^ 

- m ■ ' ^-^»<;-«~V^ - -— ■ 

I ^^ Jlaving already exprei^, at large, 00? a^ 

L probation of Mr. Murray's English Giammar^ 
pve have only^ ia aimouaciag this Abridgnieiit,^ 
f observe^ that it appeai*s to uft he^ made witk^^ 

great judgment; and that we do not know a per- 
^ ibrmance of this kiad.better fitted, ^or the use of 

children*^' 

Analytical Review, October, 1798. 

"English Grammars are now so numerous, 
tba^ selection becomes difficult; but .JVlr., Mur- 
ray's Abridgment is certainly one of those that 
' m-e weU executed**' ' " ' * 

f ** Mr. Murray^s English Orammar, English 
Exercises, and Abridgment of the Grammar^' 
. have long been in high eatimation.'^ 
\ Guardian of E9ucfATioiif,*Ji)LY, 1803. . 

[ ^ This little manual has experienced an acces- 
sion of Eighteen pages. Brevis esse lahoro 6b^ 

\scurm Jio^ may be said of other Abridgments!^ 
-but with as small a share of tiutl), in the present 
instance, as in any we ever witnessed.^* 

I Mom^HiiV MinROR^ Decembiie, 1803. 

^ ■ 

I The tutors (adds Mr. Murray,) who may 
[ adopt this Abridgment merely as an introductidni 
to the larger Grmamar^ in it a iba**^' 



^ ..... 

t^ial advantage^ mrhich.other short works do 

possess J namely, that the progress of their pu- 
pils «rill be accelerated, and the pleasure of study 
increased^ when they fiiul themselves advanced 
to a grammar, which exactly pursues the plan of 
the work they have studied. — The remark is 
certainly just and weU founded.^' ^ 

MoNTHiiY Review, November, 1797* 
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